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ANNOUNCEMENT OF PRICE CHANGE 


ECAUSE of the continuing rise in 
B printing costs, it has become 
necessary to increase the price of the 
School Review as follows: 

Subscription for one year (ten 


Single copy 
The new price schedule will go into 
effect on April 1, 1948. 


Pupits LEARN WHAT THEY 
PRACTICE 

CHOOL teachers and administrators 

get evidence from many sources 
that will help them find out what 
pupils in school are learning. Some- 
times printed courses of study or 
mimeographed description: of curricu- 
lums are examined. At other times 
tests of one sort or another are ad- 
ministered, and inferences are made 
from the scores as to how the boys and 
girls have changed. One of the best 
ways to get an answer to this important 
question is to observe carefully what 


young people in school actually do. 
They are learning whatever they are 
practicing and being rewarded for. 

It is not difficult to decide what 
children ought to learn as a conse- 
quence of going to school. Because of 
many complicating factors, however, 
it is exceedingly difficult to develop a 
curriculum which gives boys and girls 
experience in making the decision, in 
using the information, in developing 
the attitudes, and in doing the actual 
jobs implied by the instructional aims 
or objectives. Many teachers realize, 
more or less clearly, that it is unrealis- 
tic to hope and expect that children 
are learning one thing, while the cur- 
riculum provides practice in some- 
thing else. This probably explains the 
feeling of futility sensed by teachers 
when they compare the learning out- 
comes which they hope for with the 
classroom activities in which their 
pupils engage. 

Recognition of the fact that pupils 
learn whatever they practice and are 
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rewarded for makes many classroom 
activities appear extremely anom- 
alous. For example, if junior high 
school boys and girls studying civics 
spend all their time talking about 
democracy, and reading about democ- 
racy, and listening to the teacher talk 
about democracy, and if they feel 
rewarded for these activities, they are 
learning how to talk better about de- 
mocracy, how to read about democra- 
cy, and how to listen to ideas about 
democracy. If this is what teachers 
mean to accomplish when they “teach 
democracy” in the junior high school, 
all is well. Few teachers will admit, 
however, that their only objective is 
to teach boys and girls to speak and 
read and listen to ideas about de- 
mocracy. Teachers usually say that 
they want to teach boys and girls to 
behave democratically. If that is the 
purpose of the instruction, the pupils 
must be given an opportunity to be- 
have democratically, and they must 
feel rewarded for that behavior. In 
other words, they must have practice 
in learning what the school claims it is 
teaching. 

Everyone has visited science classes 
where one of the major alleged ob- 
jectives was the development of the 
disposition and ability to think scien- 
tifically. Thinking scientifically takes 
a lot of realistic practice. Yet the chil- 
dren in these science classes were 
spending most of their time filling 
blanks in workbooks where the prob- 
lems were set, the procedures pre- 
scribed, and the conclusions almost 
inevitable. In such science classes boys 
and girls learn what they practice, 
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namely, how to fill out blanks in work- 
books by looking up correct answers in 
the textbook or by doing some careful- 
ly described Bunsen-burner exercises 
in the laboratory. They are learning 
very little about scientific thinking 
because they are getting almost no 
practice in the scientific solution of 
problems. When anyone follows me- 
ticulously the directions of somebody 
else, he is not learning how to solve 
problems scientifically on his own. 
That takes specific practice. 

It should be realized that boys and 
girls do generalize their learnings. At 
least some of the lessons learned in 
one situation can be utilized in an- 
other. Too, lifelike problems are com- 
plex, and to cope with them requires 
many types of learning. Undoubtedly 
some of the lessons learned by boys 
and girls when they spend their time 
reading, talking, and listening to 
ideas about democracy are useful in 
situations where democratic behavior 
is required; for one aspect of demo- 
cratic behavior is talking and reading 
and listening to ideas about democ- 
racy. 

The question is not, however: Are 
boys and girls practicing in school 
activities which may have some per- 
tinence in some degree to the behavior 
that we want them to learn? The im- 
portant question is: Are boys and 
girls getting in school specific practice 
in activities that are as nearly like 
those implied by our objectives as 
they possibly can be made? 

It is not easy to determine what 
boys and girls actually are doing in the 
classroom. Some of the most impor- 
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tant pupil activity goes on covertly 
and is difficult to observe. A boy 
studying algebra may be staring at the 
textbook, but what he actually is do- 
ing is saying over and over again to 
himself, ‘‘ Boy, how I hate this stuff!” 
If he gets some satisfaction from say- 
ing, ‘‘ Boy, how I hate this stuff!’’ and 
if his conscience is eased a bit for doing 
poor work in algebra, he is practicing 
antagonistic attitudes toward the 
study of algebra. These attitudes, 
when sufficiently practiced, may per- 
sist for a long time. 


The authors of Intercul- 
tural Attitudes in the 
Making, the Ninth Year- 
book of the John Dewey 
Society, recognize that 
superior intergroup relations result 
primarily from practicing such rela- 
tions. Throughout the volume, which 
is edited by William Heard Kilpatrick 
and William Van Til and published by 
Harper and Brothers, a clear distinc- 
tion is made between “learning about” 
and “learning to do”—‘people learn 
what they truly live.” Intergroup ten- 
sion is claimed to be the most serious 
evil of modern society. The aim of the 
yearbook is to provide a better under- 
standing of the way in which the at- 
titudes of children and adolescents to- 
ward human relations are actually 
shaped. Kilpatrick wrote the first 
chapter, which describes how a person 
comes by the values that govern his 
life. This chapter also cites twelve 
“goals of intercultural education,” of 
which the first is: 
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That all pupils shall live well together— 
each to be conscious of friendliness for all; no 
one to feel unwelcome, or even questioned, 
because of the group to which he belongs; 
all to live in mutual respect and appreciation 
of one another on the basis of personal 
merit. 


The remaining eleven purposes are 
broad and extend the notion of inter- 
cultural education somewhat beyond 
the limits that the present writer had 
previously contemplated. The expres- 
sion ‘intercultural education” is made 
to be synonymous, almost, with good 
education. 

Following the initial chapter by 
Kilpatrick are three sections entitled, 
respectively, “Working with Young 
Children,” which includes chapters 
about child-parent relations and child- 
teacher relations; “Working with 
Young Adolescents,” with chapters 
on “Adult-sponsored Youth Groups” 
and “The Junior High School Teach- 
er’; and, finally, “Working with 
Youth.” Chapters in the last section 
are called “Gangs,” “The High School 
Teacher,” and “The School as a 
Whole.” 

Intercultural Attitudes in the Making 
includes a wealth of specific illustra- 
tions of what can be done at various 
educational levels and in various edu- 
cational contexts to help young people 
develop favorable attitudes toward 
other groups. Relatively little atten- 
tion is devoted to a rigorous and realis- 
tic analysis of the factors that result in 
intergroup tensions. Consequently, at 
times the reviewer felt that the treat- 
ment is somewhat wishful and senti- 
mental. The implication frequently is 
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that understanding among groups or 
intimate association with various 
groups will necessarily lead to com- 
patibility. 

The reviewer believes that the basic 
factor making for harmonious inter- 
group relationships is a realization by 
the members of the groups involved 
that they are seeking values which are 
not mutually exclusive. By this is 
meant that the values sought by one 
group do not preclude the achieve- 
ment of its goals by the second group. 
Whenever this is not the case, hostility 
and antagonism and conflict result. It 
would be surprising and unnatural for 
small or large groups to get along 
amicably if what one wanted and 
tried hard to get kept the other from 
achieving what it believed important. 

This is no argument against doing 
all that can be done, realistically, to 
increase intergroup concord. Un- 
doubtedly a better understanding be- 
tween groups will eliminate much 
friction that is based on fairy tales and 
false stereotypes. A particular society, 
however, always will and should ob- 
ject to some groups—persons who 
band together to steal, for example. 
The basic reason for refusing to toler- 
ate a group of thieves is that its goals 
conflict sharply with the goals of the 
majority. 


Films for International 
Understanding, a publi- 
cation of the Curriculum 
Service Bureau for In- 
ternational Studies (433 
West 123d Street, New York 27, New 
York), will be of interest to anyone 
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who wants to familiarize himself with 
motion pictures that can be used to 
teach intercultural and international 
understandings and attitudes. The 
bulletin is a project of a committee of 
the Educational Film Library Associ- 
ation, under the chairmanship of Es- 
ther L. Berg. It lists some 260 films 
elaborating the general problem of 
world neighborliness, as well as specific 
aspects of life in Canada, the coun- 
tries of Central and South America, 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and the Pacific. 
There are some titles dealing with in- 
ternational organization in action and 
a final section of films interpreting the 
United States of America. 

As is almost always the case in such 
listings, the annotations are so brief, 
averaging less than fifty words, that 
the reader gets but the vaguest notion 
of the content of the film. The titles 
are suggestive, however, and the form 
of the bibliography makes it possible 
to communicate with either the pro- 
ducer of a film or the nearest lending 
library in order to get more informa- 
tion about it. 


FREEDOM TRAIN DOCUMENTS 


OME cultural anthropologists insist 
that genuine intercultural under- 
standing must grow out of a better 
understanding of a particular culture 
and its traditions. Probably some 
readers of the School Review have 
learned much about their own society 
from examining the documents on the 
Freedom Train. If the readers lived 
in Memphis, they could not visit the 
train in their home town because the 
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city fathers refused to allow Negroes 
and whites to view the “Freedom 
Documents” together for fear that 
“trouble and perhaps bloodshed” 
would ensue. Hence the train did not 
stop in Memphis. This was regrettable 
because a number of historical schol- 
ars believe that the Freedom Train 
makes it possible to see the finest col- 
lection of original documents on Amer- 
ican history that has ever been col- 
lected for exhibition purposes. 

While but a small percentage of our 
total population can see this exhibit, 
a much larger group can become fa- 
miliar with these materials through 
reading Heritage of Freedom: The His- 
tory and Significance of the Basic Docu- 
ments of American Liberty, which re- 
cently was published by the Princeton 
University Press. The book, prepared 
by Frank Monaghan, historical con- 
sultant of the American Heritage 
Foundation, presents and explains 132 
documents and exhibits, beginning 
with a page written by Christopher 
Columbus in 1493 and ending with a 
description of eleven treasury bond is- 
sues called “Bonds of Freedom.” The 
book is attractively printed and in- 
cludes many photographs of letters 
and other documents. 

The amount of editorial comment is 
appreciable. For example, document 
57, the Nineteenth Amendment, oc- 
cupies three lines, and comment upon 
it includes more than five hundred 
words. The comments are generally 
written in a patriotic spirit. An index 
of principal names and subjects makes 
the book easy to use as a reference. 


THESE YEARBOOKS 

— the past twelve months, 

largely because he is compul- 
sively conscientious in such matters, 
the writer has read some seven “year- 
books” similar to the John Dewey 
Society volume referred to above. The 
publication of a yearbook seems to be 
the sine gua non for the existence of an 
educational association. No organized 
group of teachers or school adminis- 
trators feels that it has really become 
of age until it can produce a yearbook. 

These volumes, as is common 
knowledge, are exceedingly variable in 
quality, quantity, and influence. It is 
this question of the influence of year- 
books that is on the writer’s mind at 
present. So far as he knows, no one has 
attempted to find out what happens to 
these annual publications after they 
have been written, mailed, and re- 
ceived. Working on yearbook com- 
mittees is undoubtedly beneficial for 
the committee members. Conceivably 
that benefit warrants their continua- 
tion. The general belief, however, is 
that members of the associations pub- 
lishing yearbooks are improved by 
them. f this the writer is not certain. 
It is probable that the money now 
spent for such enterprises—and the 
budgets range from $100 to more than 
$10,000—might be expended in other 
ways that would provide more help to 
the membership. 

Be that as it may, a study of the 
influence of yearbooks might be re- 
vealing. Everyone knows that state- 
ments in yearbooks are quoted in 
other yearbooks, but this may mean 
no more than the advantage cited 
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above, namely, that committees writ- 
ing yearbooks learn from the experi- 
ence. At one time the writer suggested 
to a particular yearbook-producing or- 
ganization that, on about page 50, a 
sentence to this effect be inserted in 
the text: “If you have read this far, 
drop a line to the executive secretary 
and your dues will automatically be 
paid for next year.” The financial risk 
involved in a reward of this sort is, 
barring collusion, unknown. Some 
a priori evidence indicates that the 
risk would not be great. 

Actually it would not be too difficult 
to get fairly dependable data on the 
extent to which a particular yearbook 
was read, at least by the members of 
the association producing it. A pre- 
liminary inquiry holding some promise 
might involve no more than sending 
to all persons who receive the year- 
book a government “return” postal 
card on which certain questions were 
asked. To one-fifth of the membership 
this card could be sent a month after 
the yearbook appeared; to another 
fifth, two months afterward; to an- 
other fifth, three months afterward; 
to another fifth, six months afterward; 
and to another fifth, twelve months 
afterward. The postal card might in- 
clude directions such as these: 


Please check the appropriate statement. 

(1) I have received the yearbook. 

(2) At the time this postcard was re- 
ceived I had: (a) glanced through the year- 
book and looked at the pictures, (5) read the 
yearbook in a skimming fashion, (c) read the 
yearbook through, that is, read everything 
on every page, (d) studied the yearbook as I 
would study a textbook, (¢) tried to put to 


use some of the concepts developed in the 
yearbook. 


Even though these cards were re- 
turned anonymously, the summary 
results would undoubtedly be biased. 
The yearbook would appear to be 
more generally read than it was. This 
bias would be explained in terms of 
the impulse to return a questionnaire 
if it gives a person a chance to indicate 
that he has done what he realizes he 
should have done. 

A slightly different investigation 
would require the co-operation of the 
publisher. He might see to it that 
pages at certain intervals in the year- 
book were unseparated. The volumes 
sent to a scientifically selected sample 
of yearbook subscribers could be ex- 
amined by hand to find out whether 
the reading had been sufficiently con- 
scientious to result in separating the 
pages. 

Publishing a small percentage of the 
yearbooks in blank paper might be 
another possibility. The assumption 
would be that anyone who really 
looked at the yearbook would send the 
blank-page volumes back to the execu- 
tive secretary with requests for new 
copies. If a very small percentage of 
these blank yearbooks came back, the 
conclusion might be justified that the 
yearbooks were not read carefully. 

If the results from inquiries such as 
these were encouraging, it should be 
remembered that they measure the ef- 
fectiveness of the yearbook at the 
verbal-communication level only. It 
would be much more difficult to find 
out whether the practices of the per- 
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sons reading the yearbook were 
changed by virtue of that reading. One 
can be fairly certain that people who 
skimmed through the yearbook and 
looked -at the pictures or those who 
gave it a very hasty “once-over” 
would not be changed very much. It 
might be possible to make a more in- 
tensive inquiry of the small minority 
who studied the yearbook, in order to 
find out whether or not their practices 
were changed. 


CO-OPERATION IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


ECONDARY-SCHOOL teachers and 
S administrators who are interested 
in what some colleges are doing to 
work out better general-education cur- 
riculums will want to see Cooperation 
in General Education, published in 1947 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. This book reports the philosophy 
and achievements of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education, which 
was started in January, 1939, and con- 
cluded in September, 1944. 

One of the most important phases 
of this study was a series of workshops 
held each summer from 1939 through 
1944 at the University of Chicago. 
Each workshop lasted for approxi- 
mately five weeks, and representatives 
from the co-operating colleges spent 
this period working on specific prob- 
lems of general education which inter- 
ested them and their institutions. 

Some of the conclusions growing out 
of this six-year period of co-operative 
work on general education are perti- 
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nent to secondary-school practices. 
The chief characteristic of the general- 
education movement, at either the col- 
lege or the high-school level, was con- 
sidered to be a reaction against “spe- 
cialism.”’ This implies a need for more 
adequate integration of subject matter 
in the various fields. 

Another feature of the general- 
education movement is a trend toward 
increasing the amount of subject mat- 
ter that is prescribed for all students. 
With the abandonment of the free 
elective system—which, in the judg- 
ment of the reviewer, was never tried 
in association with excellent counsel- 
ing—the tendency has been to require 
that all students take the same courses 
rather than to adapt instruction to the 
specific needs and capabilities of par- 
ticular individuals. 

A third characteristic of what, in 
this volume, is called “the general- 
education movement”’ is the tendency 
to consider a wider range of objectives. 
This has meant that, in addition to 
emphasizing the “intellectual vir- 
tues,”’ schools and colleges have given 
greater attention to the aesthetic de- 
velopment of the individual, broadly 
defined. The chief, but not the only, 
aim of such instruction has been to 
enable men and women to put their 
leisure time to constructive use. 

A final characteristic of the general- 
education movement implies a greater 
concern with the everyday activities 
of human beings: 

This constitutes a reaction against the 


abstract, systematic instruction which, how- 
ever good it may be as intellectual exercise, 
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often leaves the student with the question on 
his lips, ‘So what?” Materials which he is 
forced to learn often seem far removed from 
the problems and activities of his everyday 
life. 


This emphasis seems to the reviewer 
to be of maximum importance. Entire- 
ly too much time is spent by college 
students learning lessons which may 
be important in terms of a long-time 
cultural perspective but which have 
very little personal significance to the 
student at the time. 

The schools co-operating in this 
study of genera] education were com- 
mitted to the view that all normal 
youth should have access to institu- 
tions which will provide them with a 
good general education. Two major 
obstacles interfere with the achieve- 
ment of this ideal. One is financial. 
Many intellectually able high-school 
graduates cannot afford to go on to 
college. The second obstacle is the fact 
that few institutions are equipped to 
deal with the tremendous range of 
abilities and interests which charac- 
terize this large population of “all 
normal youth.” 

The executive committee which 
gave direction to this study expressed 
its conviction of the value of co-opera- 
tion among colleges: 

Every college would profit from close co- 
operation with neighboring institutions, from 
organization of intercollege committees to 
work on common problems, from the ex- 
change of personnel records, course syllabi, 
and printed forms. As regional workshops are 
established in other sections of the country, 
new ventures in co-operation should be or- 
ganized and new studies started. 
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A CLASS FOR CHRONIC 
FAILURES 


Pg N. FARNHAM, boys’ vice- 
principal of the Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School in Los Angeles, re- 
cently described an interesting in- 
novation at that school. As is the cus- 
tom in most large city secondary 
schools, Jefferson High School had, for 
many years, grouped boys and girls 
who failed most of their work into 
special classes, where they repeated 
the studies at which they had not suc- 
ceeded. 

The teachers in charge of these spe- 
cial classes frequently requested the 
vice-principal’s office to help them 
handle disciplinary cases. These dis- 
ciplinary problems seemed never to 
be settled, and as a consequence the 
administration and the teachers be- 
gan to wonder whether there might 
not be a better method for dealing 
with the chronic failures. With the en- 
couragement of Assistant Superin- 
tendent G. Millage Montgomery, the 
faculty decided last October to try 
an innovation. 

After a study of the home back- 
grounds of the “failing” youngsters, 
their widely varying capacities and 
abilities, the following objectives were 
set up for the special program: 


1. Students must freely choose to be in- 
cluded in the new class. 

2. One of the aims should be to help stu- 
dents gain confidence in their teacher and in 
the school. 

3. Everything possible should be done to 
help the pupils develop a group morale. 

4. Students will be expected to learn only 
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when they actually anticipate that the 
knowledge acquired will be of value. 

5. Each student will be encouraged to ac- 
complish some definite learning each day. 

6. The program should be planned so that 
each student will work at problems appropri- 
ate for his developmental level. 

7. Emphasis should be placed on helping 
the pupils become “‘socially acceptable.” 

8. The teaching should be on a highly in- 
dividualized basis. 

9. The only definite rule should be that no 
student will disturb his classmates in their 
efforts to gain an education. 


The first step in getting the experi- 
ment under way was to select a teach- 
er who possessed (1) sympathy for, 
and understanding of, boys and girls 
of secondary-school age; (2) ability to 
teach; and (3) an eagerness to develop 
better methods for assisting boys and 
girls who frequently failed the regular 
high-school courses. Some thirty 
young people who had failed a number 
of courses were then brought together, 
and the plan was discussed with them. 
These pupils ranged in age from fifteen 
to seventeen years and in intelligence 
quotient from 64 to 98. Their citizen- 
ship “misdemeanors” ranged from 
truancy to such offenses as stealing 
automobiles and peddling “reefers.” 
Many of them had had dismal home 
backgrounds. 

At this first meeting the reasons for 
school failures were discussed, and the 
new plan was described frankly. The 
pupils were promised that all academ- 
ic pressures would be removed. They 
were assured that they would be re- 
quired only to report to the class daily. 
Should they desire to do so, they 
might spend the entire day with their 
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heads on their desks sleeping. As 
might be expected, the pupils found it 
hard to accept the fact that they 
would neither be humiliated nor criti- 
cized for lack of academic effort. They 
concluded, however, that they would 
be willing to try out the new plan. 
Many of them undoubtedly felt that 
almost anything different would be an 
improvement over their previous ex- 
perience. 

The Agricultural Bungalow was se- 
lected as the place in which the experi- 
ment should be conducted. This small 
building was located in a pleasant but 
rather isolated section of the campus, 
and it was surrounded by trees, flow- 
ers, and sufficient space to enable the 
boys and girls to maneuver without 
being objectionable to other teachers 
or classes. 

As soon as the program was put into 
operation, there was an almost im- 
mediate lessening of tension. The 
standards of performance in the spe- 
cial class were noticeably raised be- 
cause of the desire of the pupils to do 
better work. School attendance im- 
proved greatly. From the beginning 
the boys and girls carried on more 
work than they had attempted before. 
Their interest in the school increased. 
The teacher tried to help them under- 
stand that success in any educational 
or life activity requires conformance 
to certain minimum standards of be- 
havior established by society or by the 
social group. 

The success of the experiment dur- 
ing the first semester resulted in plans 
for expansion. In February, 1948, the 
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group was increased to include one 
hundred students, who for the time 
being would remain in the program 
only one semester. It was clearly un- 
derstood that the boys and girls could 
not receive diplomas unless they 
earned them by conforming to the 
usual academic requirements. 

The writer believes that school 
work conducted without constant 
pressure and consequent tension 
would be more effective, not only for 
chronic failures, but for students who 
hitherto have not failed in their high- 
school work. All the principles that 
apply to the Thomas Jefferson High 
School experimental program seem 
applicable to learners of all types and 
aptitudes. It will be interesting to 
learn whether or not the work with 
this special group has a_perva- 
sive beneficial influence throughout 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


TEACHER-TRAINING FILMS 


of five teacher-education 
motion pictures, produced by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
was released for sale (at $350) last 
autumn. The first unit in the five-title 
series, “Learning To Understand Chil- 
dren,” is presented in two sequences. 

Sequence I, “A Diagnostic Ap- 
proach” (20 minutes), describes the 
way in which a sympathetic English 
teacher, Miss Brown, made plans to 
help a maladjusted adolescent girl. 
Miss Brown is the sort of teacher that 
most high-school boys and girls would 
like to have for English. She is attrac- 
tive but not “pretty-pretty.” She 
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takes her teaching seriously and wants 
to be helpful to her pupils as individu- 
als. 

The second film in this sequence, 
“A Remedial Program,” tells in some 
detail what Miss Brown was able to 
do through home visitation, the use of 
test results, conferences with other 
teachers, and similar procedures, to 
bring the maladjusted girl into closer 
touch with reality. The film illustrates 
wise pedagogical restraint. No extrav- 
agant claims are made, and the rela- 
tionships between the boys and girls 
and their teacher were warm and 
friendly and realistic. The writer be- 
lieves that people who see “Learning 
To Understand Children” will be 
moved emotionally and will reach a 
better understanding of the important 
things that teachers can do to adapt 
classroom instruction to the needs and 
interests of particular boys and girls. 

Film 3, “Maintaining Classroom 
Discipline,” runs for fourteen minutes. 
It is divided into two episodes, using 
the “before-and-after” technique. 

The first part depicts a mathematics 
class in which the teacher and the 
pupils are pulling in opposite direc- 
tions. The teacher is ill-humored and 
abusive, and the boys and girls react 
by making his life unpleasant. While 
this part of the film illustrates poor 
teaching, it is no caricature. Some sec- 
ondary-school boys were with the 
writer when he first saw “Maintaining 
Classroom Discipline,” and they com- 
mented frequently that their teachers, 
Mr. So-and-so and Miss So-and-so, 
were “‘just exactly like that.” 
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The second half of “Maintaining 
Classroom Discipline” features the 
same teacher and pupils and shows 
what happened, so far as discipline 
was concerned, when the teacher 
changed. Instead of blaming the boys 
and girls for poor work, he admits the 
possibility that he might have done a 
poor job of teaching. He then proceeds 
to re-explain carefully and good-hu- 
moredly. In this second part of the 
film the teacher copes intelligently 
with one or two lifelike situations that, 
under different handling, would have 
assumed large disciplinary propor- 
tions. The effect of the teacher’s per- 
sonality on the boys and girls was 
evident and seemed natural. 

The last two films in the five-title 
series fall under the general heading 
“Broader Concepts of Method.” The 
first, “Developing Pupil Interest,” 
runs for approximately thirteen min- 
utes and describes a somewhat typical 
secondary-school teacher who is earn- 
est and conscientious but dull. He 
completely dominates the classroom 
situation and practices the “‘lesson- 
hearing” type of recitation. The boys 
and girls try to answer the questions 
that they are asked by recalling what 
was said in the textbook. Their bore- 
dom is evident. Whenever they do be- 
come a bit animated because the dis- 
cussion begins to touch their interests, 
the teacher insists that they get back 
to the subject of the assignment. 

The second half of “Developing 
Pupil Interest” shows an alternative 
teaching technique which is generally 
believed to serve broader educational 
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objectives. The same social-studies in- 
structor encourages group discussion 
of a problem in which the boys and 
girls are interested, namely, the im- 
provement of the lunchroom situation 
in their own high school. There is a 
general atmosphere of freedom in the 
classroom, and the pupils, in marked 
contrast to their behavior in the first 
part of the picture, participate en- 
thusiastically and intelligently in a 
discussion of this problem. 

Title 5, “Teachers and Pupils Plan- 
ning and Working Together,” con- 
tinues the development of the project 
begun in the preceding film. The 
young people are shown as they learn 
to work together in gathering informa- 
tion, to present their findings, and 
eventually to get a job done. Although 
this picture seemed to the writer to be 
the weakest of the five, it is well worth 
seeing. The teacher stil] makes too 
many of the decisions, and the actual 
projects engaged in by the boys and 
girls to improve the lunchroom seem 
rather superficial and not to require 
the great amount of time spent on 
them. 

Accompanying each of the five mo- 
tion pictures is a slide film consisting 
of “stills” taken from the motion pic- 
ture with intelligently phrased ques- 
tions appearing on each frame. These 
slide films will make it possible to dis- 
cuss the pictures as long as the mem- 
bers of a viewing group wish to com- 
ment on particular episodes. 

These McGraw-Hill films are the 
best films dealing with broad problems 
of pedagogy which the writer has seen. 
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The company is to be congratulated 
for its willingness to take the gamble 
of producing ninety minutes of ex- 
pensive motion pictures in an area in 
which no market has as yet been firm- 
ly established. The pictures will un- 
doubtedly do much to contribute to 
enlightened attitudes toward teacher- 
pupil relations. Because each of the 
films is relatively short, some of the 
situations have been oversimplified. 
This characteristic, however, is not an 
unmixed evil. Some degree of over- 
simplification is justified in order to 
define contrasting situations clearly. 
In the groups with which the writer 
has used these films, this occasional 
tendency to oversimplification has had 
pedagogical merit because it resulted 
in animated discussion. 


THE Cost oF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 


HE $350 McGraw-Hill teacher- 

training films raise an interesting 
and troublesome problem. It is difficult 
to determine exactly how much money 
is spent annually in the United States 
for instructional materials to be used 
in schools. The writer has in mind all 
kinds of instructiona] materials: text- 
books, maps, globes, motion pictures, 
flat pictures, recordings, transcrip- 
tions, slide films, and what not. Prob- 
ably a liberal estimate would be in the 
neighborhood of $60,000,000, or about 
$2 per pupil. 

This figure may seem large in the 
gross, but it assumes its proper pro- 
portion when compared with the fol- 
lowing list of expenditures for other 
materials and services reported in the 
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September 21, 1947, University of 
Chicago Round Table. For 1946 it was 
estimated that the total personal-con- 
sumption expenditures in the United 
States came to about 143.7 billion dol- 
lars. Some of the items listed were: 
Millions of 
Dollars 
Food, tobacco, and beverages 
Home rent and household opera- 


Clothing, accessories, and jewelry.. 22,200 
Medical and dental care 
Personal care, including beauty 
and barber shop 
Maids and domestic service 
Newspapers, books, magazines 
Musical instruments and radios... . 
Funeral services, cemeteries and 
tombstones 


Restaurant tips 
Taxicab fares and tips 
Stationery and writing supplies. ... 


A list of figures like this always in- 
trigues the writer. There is a shock in 
the realization that we spend six times 
as much for taxicab fares and tips as 
we do for instructional materials. Re- 
alizing that we probably get about 
what we want and are willing to pay | 
for is not much solace. The benefits of 
a cab ride on a rainy day are immedi- 
ate and obvious. The time may come 
when, in handing out our money, we 
can look a bit beyond the particular 
rainstorm that we are in. 


Pitot SCHOOLS FOR INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS 


Division of Curriculum Devel- 
opment and the Division of Ele- 
mentary Schools of New York City 
are co-operating in establishing a sys- 
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tem of “pilot schools,” which will be 
used to improve the choice, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of instructional 
materials. The program was initiated 
in 1946 with an exploratory study of 
the actual needs of the schools for ma- 
terials that would implement the cur- 
riculum. At the present time twenty- 
three elementary schools, including 
one under each of the field superin- 
tendents of New York, are designated 
as “pilot schools.” One vocational 
high schoo] and one academic high 
school are also being used for this pur- 
pose. 

The program in general is designed 
to meet a threefold need. First, the 
pilot schools will be used to help de- 
termine, by actual application to 
teaching problems and procedures, the 
types and quantities of materials and 
equipment which are needed for maxi- 
mally effective learning. Second, the 
schools will serve as centers for dem- 
onstrating the advantages of modern 
and adequate learning materials. This 
wil! include development of ways and 
means for helping parents, budgetary 
officers, and others to appreciate the 
importance of excellent instructional 
materials. The third function will in- 
volve initiating improved practices in 
the New York City service centers for 
teachers’ education. 

The persons who are responsible for 
these pilot schools have taken some 
cues from the armed forces’ experi- 
ences with instructional materials. 
The latter term is interpreted in a 
broad sense to include books as well as 
visual aids, radio, and realia. Each of 
the pilot schools is being equipped 
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with appropriate instructional mate- 
rials and equipment of the latest type, 
in order to facilitate experimental 
work. The visual aspect of the pro- 
gram is being developed in co-opera- 
tion with the New York City Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, and the audi- 
tory and textbook aspects are to be 
developed on a similar co-operative 
basis with appropriate agencies in the 
school system. 

The pilot-school project is planned 
to last for at least three years. The 
first year will necessarily be devoted 
largely to general orientation and the 
procurement of adequate equipment 
and materials. During the second year 
concentration will be placed on utili- 
zation techniques appropriate to par- 
ticular instructional problems as they 
are met in actual school situations. 
During the final year the pilot-school 
project will be evaluated and con- 
sideration given to additional instruc- 
tional-materials problems that need 
investigation. 

Some of the specific questions that 
these pilot-schools programs will try 
to answer are: 

1. What are the proper interrelationships 
of the various media? 

2. How can the needs of particular schools 
best be determined in building budgets for 
instructional materials? 

3. How can each type of material be ex- 
ploited in order to get maximum benefit from 
its unique advantages? 

4. How can instructional materials of all 
types best be stored, classified, distributed, 
and maintained within an individual school 
building? 

5. What skills and understandings should 
teachers,develop in order to use a wide varie- 
ty of instructional materials effectively? 
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6. What design and equipment standards 
should be met in plans for new school build- 
ings and the remodeling of old buildings? 


If this pilot-school project is able to 
furnish solid factual data to answer, 
even in part, these and related ques- 
tions, a significant contribution will 
have been made to American educa- 
tion. The readers of the School Review 
who wish more information may write 
to Mr. Edward G. Bernard, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
Brooklyn 2, New York. 


CALIFORNIA AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


HE Division of Audio-visual Edu- 

cation of the State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California, 
has published a mimeographed “Re- 
port of the Audio-visual Education 
Administrative Workshop” which was 
held last summer at San Diego State 
College. The workshop, under the gen- 
eral direction of Francis W. Noél, was 
attended by approximately fifty di- 
rectors of audio-visual education. 

For the purpose of studying their 
special problems co-operatively, sub- 
groups were formed, dealing with 
(1) the organization and operation of 
an audio-visual department, (2) in- 
service and pre-service education, 
(3) the selection and production of 
audio-visual materials, and (4) the 
status of a director in a county or city 
school system. 

The report itself runs to eighty 
mimeographed pages and _ includes 
topics such as “The Chief Functions 
of an Audio-visual Department”; 


“Budget”; “Housing Facilities for 
Audio-visual Education” ; “Objectives 
in Educating Teachers To Use Audio- 
visual Materials’; of Commit- 
tees for Co-operative Previewing, Se- 
lecting, and Evaluating of Audio- 
visual Materials”; ‘Production of 
Audio-visual Materials’; “Radio Ed- 
ucation”; and “Equipment Selec- 
tion.” 

A few of the statistics included in 
this volume indicate California’s lead- 
ership in the public-school use of 
audio-visual instructional materials. 
Thirty-two of the counties have full- 
time audio-visual directors, and five 
additional counties employ persons 
devoting at least three-fourths of their 
time to this type of work. Twenty-two 
city school systems employ full-time 
directors of audio-visual education, 
and twenty-eight additional school 
systems and unified districts employ 
persons who devote at least one-quar- 
ter of their time to helping teachers 
select and use audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials. 

The 1947 San Diego workshop was 
successful, as is indicated by the re- 
quest of those attending that a simi- 
lar project be planned for the summer 
of 1948 to study problems common to 
persons interested in general curricu- 
lum development and those who are 
devoting most of their time to audio- 
visual instructional materials. This ar- 
rangement is highly commendable. It 
may serve to lessen the isolation of 
the ‘‘audio-visual” expert, who often 
works like a beaver with his own staff 
and in his own quarters without pay- 
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ing much attention to what other cur- 
riculum and supervisory people are 
doing. Sometimes, too, the latter pay 
little attention to him. This mutual 
disregard makes for confusion, ineffi- 
ciency, and misunderstanding. 


SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


Te scholarships are being of- 
fered by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., to sixty-three school 
persons who wish to spend the 1948 
summer studying the administration 
and utilization of audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials. Although Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films provides the 
money for these awards, the institu- 
tions themselves select the students. 
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Seven universities are participating in 
the program. The names of these in- 
stitutions and the individuals to whom 
applications should be addressed are 
given below: 


University of California at Los Angeles, 
Mr. Dean McClusky 

Indiana University, Mr. L. C, Larson 

University of Chicago, Mr. Stephen M. 
Corey 

Syracuse University, Mr. James W. 
Brown 

University of Oklahoma, Mr. Gerald D. 
Holstine 

Pennsylvania State College, Mr. Abram 
VanderMeer 

University of Wisconsin, Mr. Walter A. 
Wittich 

STEPHEN M. CorEY 
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WuHo’s WHo For MArcH 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by STEPHEN M. Corey, 
professor of educational 
psychology and director of the Audio- 
visual Instructional Materials Center 
at the University of Chicago. C. L. 
WINTERS, JR., administrative assistant 
to the director of the International 
Harvester Research Project at the 
University of Chicago, and EsTHER J. 
SWENSON, associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Alabama, re- 
port a study of the qualities that char- 
acterize the “typical” teacher in the 
“typical” middle western community. 
LEONARD B. WHEAT, resident man- 
ager of the General Extension Divi- 
sion, Duluth Center, and assistant 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
discusses the significance of curricu- 
lum co-ordination between institu- 
tions of secondary and higher educa- 
tion. RAyMonD NELSON, instructor 
in economics at the Du Bois Under- 


graduate Center of Pennsylvania 
State College, Du Bois, Pennsylvania, 
describes community projects car- 
ried out by high-school students and 
the effects in developing in students a 
community spirit and a spirit of co- 
operation which will carry over into 
their adult lives..Guy N. HARRIGER, 


supervising principal of the public 
schools of Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, 
explains how a study of the college- 
preparatory curriculum can act as a 
means of providing educational guid- 
ance. Selected references on subject 
fields are presented by Homer J. 
SmitH, head of the department and 
professor of industrial education at 
the University of Minnesota; Naomi 
KELLER, instructor of home arts in 
the Laboratory School at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Epwin A. Swanson, 
of the San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California; V. Howarp TALLEY, 
assistant professor of music at the 
University of Chicago; W. G. Wurrt- 
FORD, director of the Workshop in 
Arts and Crafts and associate profes- 
sor of art education at the University 
of Chicago; D. K. Brace, professor 
and chairman of the Department of 
Physical and Health Education at the 
University of Texas. 


Reviewers 
of books 


J. Ltoyp Trump, associ- 
ate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of 
Illinois. CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, pro- 
fessor of education at Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. KENNETH W. Porter, gradu- 
ate student in the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 
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THE TYPICAL TEACHER IN THE TYPICAL 
COMMUNITY 


C. L. WINTERS, JR. 
University of Chicago 


ESTHER J. SWENSON 
University of Alabama 


VERY day we hear of the teacher 
shortage. Through the press and 
radio we receive pleas for additional 
financial support, so that school sys- 
tems can increase the salaries of under- 
paid teachers. Gallup polls tell us that 
the American people are willing to 
support a minimum annual wage of 
$2,400 for teachers. 

Is the typical American community 
providing the salaries and working 
conditions that are necessary to at- 
tract competent teachers to the pub- 
lic-school system? Do teachers receive 
enough money to interest them in 
entering and remaining in a school 
system? Do teachers have enough pro- 
fessional training and experience to 
guide children’s learning effectively? 
Do the salary schedules provide equal 
pay for equal work? Is there a proper 
balance of the sexes among teachers? 


TEACHERS IN PRAIRIE CITY 


A complete research report, “ Prai- 
rie City School Appraisal,’* gives at 


* “Prairie City School Appraisa].”” Unpub- 
lished report _prepared jointly by the Committee 
on Human Development and the Department 
of Education at the University of Chicago. 


least a partial answer to these ques- 
tions. The cited in this article, 
unless ot noted, are based on 
this report. According to the report, 
an elementary-school teacher in Prai- 
rie City meets these specifications: 


Miss (or Mrs.) Mary Jones is about 
thirty-six years of age. She has had only 
about three years of training above high 
school, most of which she obtained at a 
teachers’ college. She holds no academic 
degree. Most of Miss Jones’s earlier schooling 
was obtained in the Prairie City schools, and 
she resides permanently in Prairie City, 
living either at home with her parents, or 
with her husband. Miss Jones has been teach- 
ing school for about thirteen years, six of 
which she has spent in the Prairie City 
system. For her toil, she receives an income 
of $1,637.50 per year. 


The high-school teacher of Prairie 
City is more on this order: 


Fred (or Freida) Smith is about thirty- 
seven years of age. He is probably married. 
Mr. Smith has had 5.1 years of training 
beyond high school. He probably received 
his A.B. degree at a teachers’ college or a 
liberal arts college and has had some gradu- 
ate training at a university [possibly enough 
to hold the M.A. degree]. Mr. Smith’s 
family resided in a small town about the 
size of Prairie City, in the same state, and 
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Smith had his early schooling there. Smith 
has been teaching school for about twelve 
years, four of which he has spent in Prairie 
City. For his teaching he receives $2,450 
per year. 


These are not imaginary descrip- 
tions but are based on statistical 
averages concerning teachers in the 
Prairie City school system, as dis- 
covered by the study. Prairie City is 
a midwestern city which has been 
chosen as “typical” and has been used 
for several years in studies by sociolo- 
gists and educators. 


IS THE PRAIRIE CITY TEACHER 
TYPICAL? 


One might ask: Even if Prairie City 
is a so-called “typical” city, how/ do 
we know the school faculty is “hypi- 
cal”? To answer this questioh, we 
might quote some corresponding fig- 
ures from nation-wide studies. 

In one of these studies? the median 
salary in 1945 for elementary-school 
teachers was reported as $1,662 and 
for high-school teachers as $2,024. 
These figures are for cities with popu- 
lations of from five to ten thousand. 
Prairie City falls within this category. 

In the amount of academic training 
beyond high school, we again see 
similarity in a nation-wide study and 
our typical community. In a study 
made by the National Education As- 
sociation,’ the median years of prepa- 

2 Salaries of City School Employees, 1944-45, 
p. 9. Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XXIII, No. 1. Washing- 


ton: Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1945. 


3 City Teachers: Their Preparation, Salaries, 
and Experience, p. 7. Research Bulletin of the 


ration beyond high school for ele- 
mentary-school teachers is 3.5 years; 
for high-school teachers, 4.7 years. In 
years of experience, we again find simi- 
larity. For the nation as a whole, ele- 
mentary-school teachers were found 
to have 11.8 years of experience; high- 
school teachers, 10.4 years.4 These 
figures are in close agreement with the 
figures on our “typical” teacher in 
Prairie City depicted above. 

The Prairie City faculty can be ac- 
cepted as a fairly typical one for these 
reasons: (1) It seems to be a typical 
community in the light of a sociologi- 
éal survey. (2) It seems to be a fairly 
typical school system; for its students 
Yend to fall at or near the norm on 
standardized tests. (3) It seems to 
have teachers whose academic train- 
ing, teaching experience, and salary 
schedule were at or near the median 
for the nation as a whole. 


THE TYPICAL TEACHER 


Since the Prairie City teachers are 
approximately typical of the nation’s 
teachers in general, let us look at them 
more closely to discover whether what 
we hear about the insufficient number, 
the poor training, and the underpay- 
ment of the public-school teacher is 
true. 

Academic training.—In Prairie City 
we found that many elementary- 
school teachers, 82 per cent, did not 
hold degrees and that the average 
amount of training beyond high 


National Education Association, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1940. 


4 Tbid., p. 17. 
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school was three years. The elemen- 
tary-school teacher took most of her 
training at a teachers’ college or nor- 
mal school, with lesser amounts at 
liberal arts colleges or universities. 

In contrast, the high-school teach- 
ers in Prairie City have had 5.1 years 
of training beyond high school. All the 
high-school teachers hold degrees; 
33 per cent, Masters’ degrees. Appar- 
ently high-school teachers also re- 
ceived their education predominantly 
from teachers’ colleges; but, in greater 
proportions than elementary-school 
teachers, they attended liberal arts 
colleges and universities. 

Certainly we cannot say that the 
elementary-school teachers are well 
enough trained in point of years of 
schooling. The law in the Prairie City 
state requires four years of training 
for a permanent teaching certificate, 
This means that a large number, 82 
per cent, of the elementary staff are 
temporary teachers. q 

Teaching experience and teacher 
turnover.—At first glance, we might 
think that Prairie City teachers/have 
a requisite amount of teaching experi- 
ence and that teacher turnover is not 
excessive. For high-school teachers, 
the mean number of years taught is 
11.9; for elementary-school: teachers, 
13.3. The number of years spent in the 
Prairie City school system was 4.3 for 
high-school teachers and 6.2 years for 
elementary-school teachers. 

Actually a greater amount of teach- 
er turnover existed in Prairie City 
than is apparent in the figures showing 
the mean number of years taught. 
These figures were influenced by two 
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groups of teachers: (1) a significant 
number of locally reared women 
teachers, who stayed in the school 
system for a long time because they 
could supplement their income by 
living at home; and (2) another group 
who stayed in the school system only 
a short time. Actually, except for the 
first group, a lafge turnover took place 
annually. 

Salaries—The teachers’ salary 
schedule is a factor which has a defi- 
nite bearing on the type of teacher em- 
ployed in the public-school system. 
The adequacy of the salaries paid can 
be found in the answers to the follow- 
ing questions: Is the amount paid 
enough to induce experienced and 
well-trained teachers to enter the 
school system and to remain there? Is 
it enough to attract the best individu- 
als to the teaching profession? 

The median annual salary for ele- 
mentary-school teachers in Prairie 
City was $1,637.50; the maximum, 
about $2,400. In the high school the 
median annual salary was $2,450, 
with a maximum of $3,800. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain experienced and well- 
trained elementary-school teachers for 
the amount offered, and perhaps only 
a small number of high-school teach- 
ers can be attracted by the salaries 
paid. Certainly these salaries will not 
be acceptable to teachers of superior 
training and experience. Two facts 
stand out—the meager salaries and 
the wide differential at the two school 
levels.| This differential exists, al- 
though\the National Education As- 
sociation has gone on record as favor- 
ing $2,400 a year as a minimum wage 
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for beginning teachers and, in spite of } 
the fact that, according to a poll of 
teachers themselves, equal pay for 

elementary-school teachers is desir? 

able.s 

Age, sex, and marital status.—Sev- 
eral other interesting facts were found 
in the study of Prairie City teachers. 
Their average age was 36.8 years. 
Over half, 51 per cent, were inarried, 
44 per cent were single, and the re- 
mainder were widowed or divorced. 

More high-school teachers than ele- 
mentary-school teachers were mar- 
ried, possibly because of the differen- 
tial salary schedule and the predomi- 
nance of women on the elementary- 
school faculty. In the total school sys- 
tem 70 per cent of the teachers were 
women; 30 per cent, men. At the two 
school levels we have a wide differ- 
ence; for 90 per cent of the elemen- 
tary-school teachers, but only 48 per 
cent of the high-school teachers, were 
women. Again this condition is pos- 
sibly related to the differential salary 
scale. Apparently Prairie City chil- 
dren have few contacts with the adult 
male world in their school work until 
they reach high school. 

Location and size of teachers’ home 
communities —A large proportion of 
the elementary-school teachers in 
Prairie City, 64 per cent, are local 
women, who received their early train- 
ing in the local schools. In the high 
school this is not true. None of the 

5 The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administra- 
tion, p. 108. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XXIII, No. 4. 
Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1945. 
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high-school teachers has his origin in 
Prairie City. It was found also that 
most of the teachers, 67 per cent for 
the school system as a whole, are from 
the home state. It is doubtful whether 
this much inbreeding has a salutary 
effect on any faculty. Typically the 
Prairie City teacher is a “small-town 
product”; 86 per cent come from 
towns of fewer than ten thousand. 

Teacher opinion on educational is- 
sues.—In connection with another 
phase of the total research project, 
each member of the faculty was inter- 
viewed. In this interview the teachers 
were asked to state their opinions on 
the following questions: 

1. How well do the educational oppor- 
tunities of the children whom you teach 
compare with the educational opportunities 
which were offered to you? 

2. Does the home meet the needs of the 
children whom you teach? In what ways 
could, or should, it do more? 

3. Does the school meet the needs of the 
children whom you teach? In what ways 
could, or should, it do more? 

4. Does the community meet the needs 
of the children whom you teach? In what 
ways could, or should, it do more? 


Only a brief summarization of the 
teachers’ replies can be presented here. 

Are educational opportunities bet- 
ter now than when our teachers were 
in school? When interviewed, 55 per 
cent of the Prairie City teachers said, 
“Yes.” A significant minority, 45 per 
cent, did not think present-day educa- 
tion in Prairie City is better than that 
which they received twenty years ago 
either in Prairie City or in similar 
communities. A curriculum which is 
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more varied and wider in scope was 
the most frequently mentioned im- 
provement. 

Are children’s needs met by the 
home? Apparently teachers think they 
are not, since 61.5 per cent said that 
Prairie City homes are doing poor or 
only fair jobs. Criticism was leveled at 
the homes for lack of interest in chil- 
dren, poor supervision and discipline, 
and inadequate home surroundings. 

About 70 per cent of Prairie City’s 
teachers felt that the school was doing 
an inadequate job of meeting chil- 
dren’s needs. Improved plant and 
equipment, more vocational and spe- 
cial subjects, more attention to indi- 
vidual differences, and better guidance 
were mentioned as desirable. 

How well does the community meet 
the needs of children? A poor or only 
fair job was the reaction of 69 per cent 
of Prairie City’s teachers. In response 
to questions with regard to what the 
community could do to improve the 
situation, 73 per cent of the replies 
indicated that additional recreational 
and play facilities are needed. 

As an illustration of one teacher’s 
reaction to the community, we quote 
an elementary-school teacher’s reply 
to the question: “How well does the 
community meet the needs of chil- 
dren?” 

The one criticism I have of the commu- 
nity in relation to the school is that there 
are too many people with monéy who are 


afraid of taxation and are not interested in 
bettering the school in proportion to the 
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wealth they possess. During the years I’ve 
been here I keep hearing all the time that 
there is plenty of money in the town. If that’s 
the case, it’s a shame that they should have 
a high-school building like the one they 
have here. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Even with the limited evidence 
available, we can safely state that the 
“typical” teacher, as found in Prairie 
City, is inadequately paid and poorly 
trained and does not have the best 
possible working conditions. The sala- 
ry schedule discriminates against ele- 
mentary-school teachers, and conse- 
quently the elementary schools as 
compared with the high school have 
less adequately prepared teachers, a 
higher ratio of women teachers, and a 
higher percentage of faculty inbreed- 
ing due to employment of substandard 
local teachers at marginal pay. As a 
result of the community’s lethargy, 
the teachers themselves feel that chil- 
dren’s needs are not being met. 

One possible solution to this prob- 
lem seems to be increased financial 
support by the community. An in- 
crease in the financial rewards to 
teachers is, of course, not a cure-all. 
Better selection and training of teach- 
ers are also prerequisites to improved 
instruction, and this problem is one 
which must be faced by teacher-train- 
ing institutions. However, proper se- 
lection and training is dependent for 
success on the provision of sufficient 
financial rewards to attract superior 
individuals to the teaching profession. 
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CURRICULUM ARTICULATION FOR SECONDARY 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


LEONARD B. WHEAT 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


THE PROBLEM OF CURRICULUM 
ARTICULATION 


articulation between 
secondary schools and colleges is 
a long-time problem that has grown in 
importance and now presses for a more 
speedy solution than normal evolution 
would bring. The solution is likely to 
result in permanent modifications, not 
only in curriculums, but also in the or- 
ganizational structure of the American 
school system. 

Although curriculum articulation 
was acknowledged earlier as a minor 
problem, it grew in significance during 
the late 1920’s and reached the point 
of considerable discussion in educa- 
tional literature during the period 
from 1935 through 1938. Most of the 
discussion, however, was confined to 
identifying the problem, charting its 
history, and saying that something 
ought to be done about it. A few 
studies were made and reported which 
sought to improve one or two aspects 
of articulation. An occasional writer 
advocated joint high-school—college ar- 
ticulation committees, elimination of 
course overlapping, better guidance of 
students, orientation courses, or some 
other device to help correct the situa- 


tion. College people condemned the 
high schools for paying less attention 
to college preparation. High-school 
educators pointed out that most sec- 
ondary-school students were not col- 
lege bound and that, according to sci- 
entific evidence, it was the aptitudes, 
work habits, and quality of prepara- 
tion of students rather than the pro- 
gram of studies pursued which made 
for college readiness. 

A few patching jobs have been done 
in some places during recent years to 
improve articulation, but for the most 
part the problem remains about where 
it was ten years or more ago. Now, 
however, the return of war veterans to 
high schools and colleges has created 
a new urgency for solution. A high per- 
centage of these mature young men 
are seeking vocational training in the 
shortest possible time. They are anx- 
ious to get set up in occupations, es- 
tablish homes, and raise families. 
They care little about the artificialities 
of preordained curriculum sequences 
and not too much about diplomas or 
degrees. From both high schools and 
collegiate institutions they ask for 
general-education courses and for vo- 
cational training. The veterans are 
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practical, and they do not worship at 
the shrine of academic tradition. The 
needs of these men call for flexibility 
and adaptability on the part of our 
schools. The subject-matter aspects 
of articulation have become subordi- 
nate to the personal aspects. A com- 
prehensive overview of all phases of 
curriculum relationships is needed be- 
fore real progress can be made toward 
a solution of the problem. 

Articulation should not be confused 
with correlation or integration. The 
latter terms ordinarily refer to desir- 
able horizontal relationships of one 
subject to another and of school 
courses to out-of-school experiences. 
Articulation, on the other hand, de- 
notes a vertical tie-up of a course to an 
earlier or later course, and of a given 
level of instruction to another level. 
Articulation implies the close coupling 
of courses and educational experiences 
in sequential manner for the purpose 
of obtaining continuity of student de- 
velopment. It is a matter of relating 
content and methods of instruction to 
obtain smooth and steady educational 
progréss for each student. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 


Development of the high school.— 
The American elementary school, high 
school, and college had independent 
origins. They were not developed to- 
gether as part of an integral system. 
Each came into being to serve particu- 
lar purposes. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the relations of one to 
the other have been loose. 

The high school came into being 
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relatively late. Like the academy be- 
fore it, the high school started as an 
institution for providing secondary 
training to students who were not go- 
ing to attend college and who were not 
intending to enter a profession. Like 
the academy, the high school suc- 
cumbed early to pressures from es- 
tablished colleges. By 1890 it became 
college preparatory in fact, while still 
holding theoretically to its aim of a 
broad education for the average future 
citizen. Until about 1918 the high 
school adapted its course offerings to 
the arbitrary dictates of the college. 
Curriculum articulation with the col- 
lege was fair, but the tail wagged the 
dog. 

Growth and nature of enrolments.— 
Enrolment in colleges and universities 
grew from about 237,000 in 1900 to 
nearly 1,500,000 in 1940—better than 
a sixfold increase.’ For the 1947-48 
academic year 2,338,000 students 
have registered in our nation’s col- 
leges.? The current registration figures, 
however, must be recognized as ab- 
normally high because of the presence 
of war veterans whose training was 
postponed for several years. High- 
school enrolment in Grades IX 
through XII shot up much faster dur- 
ing the first forty years of the present 


David T. Blose, under the direction of 
Emory M. Foster, “Statistical Summary of Edu- 
cation, 1943-44,’’ p. 18. Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States, 1942-44, chap. i. 
Washington: United States Office of Education, 
1947. 

2 “1947 Enrolment in Higher Educational In- 
stitutions.” United States Office of Education 
Circular No. 238. 
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century, going from 519, 251 to almost 
13 times as much, or 6,713,913, in 
1940.3 Today’s enrolment in high 
school is somewhat lower because of 
the declining birth rates during the 
predepression and depression years, 
being down probably 10-15 per cent 
from the peak. 

Such rapid growth of enrolments, 
while indicative of an expanding pub- 
lic consciousness of need for education 
beyond mere literacy, holds an even 
deeper significance: the fact that 
about 80-85 per cent of present high- 
school students will not, and should 
not, attempt the four-year college pro- 
gram as now constituted. For them 
college offerings are too abstract, too 
linguistic, too specialized, and gener- 
ally beyond their intellectual capaci- 
ties. These four out of five high-school 
students -who will not go through col- 
lege find little appeal in the traditional 
college-preparatory curriculum of the 
high schools. They want practical 
courses which prepare them to enter 
vocations as well as to carry on effec- 
tively their home and citizenship ac- 
tivities. They seek an education which 
will be terminal at the secondary 
levels—for some by the end of Grade 
X, for more at the conclusion of 
Grade XII, and for many by the end 
of Grade XIV. This situation, in turn, 
is forcing the secondary schools to 
give primary consideration to the 
needs of those pupils who will not be 
going to college and, when necessary, 
to sacrifice curriculum articulation 
with colleges. 


3 David T. Blose, op cit., p. 8. 
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The small high-school situation. — 
According to a special study reported 
in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion’s Biennial Survey of Education, 
about 76 per cent of the high schools 
in the United States enrolled fewer 
than three hundred pupils each, and 
about 65 per cent had fewer than two 
hundred pupils each.‘ Since eleven to 
fourteen teachers are ample for a three- 
hundred-pupil school and few high 
schools of that size can employ more, 
it is readily seen that the variety of 
course offerings must be limited in at 
least three out of four of our nation’s 
high schools. These schools are too 
small to offer both a college-prepara- 
tory curriculum for the few pupils 
who will go to college and another 
broader curriculum of terminal nature 
for the 80 per cent or more of the pu- 
pils who will not attend college. The 
result is an increasing growth in the 
number of high schools that are giving 
main or exclusive attention to general 
and vocational programs for the 
majority of pupils who are not headed 
for institutions of higher education. 
These high schools are now leaving to 
the colleges and universities the prob- 
lem of how to articulate to the high 
school. 

The significance of educational pur- 
poses.—After the report in 1918 of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education and its setting- 
forth of the “seven cardinal prin- 


4“Statistics of Public High Schools, 1937- 
38,” pp. 5-7. Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, chap. v. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1940. 
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ciples,”> the American high schools 
gave increasing recognition to their 

road democratic functions. The 
training of all pupils for a balanced 
citizenship was stressed, and individ- 
ual differences gained increasing at- 
tention. The high-school pupil was 
given wide freedom to elect his 
courses. Many new courses of noncol- 
lege-preparatory nature and others 
that overlapped college courses were 
offered. Inarticulation reached its 
peak in the late 1920’s and in the 
1930'S. 

The statement of the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education, plus the 
development of junior and senior divi- 
sions of liberal arts colleges, plus the 
creation and expansion of junior high 
schools and junior colleges, have 
brought about localized re-examina- 
tions of the purposes and functions of 
educational institutions at each level. 
The problem of curriculum articula- 
tion has come to be seen as having its 
main roots and ultimate solution in 
institutional goals. It is thought that 
any curriculum should be designed to 
achieve the aims of the school. The 
relations of the purposes and functions 
of the various levels of the educational 
ladder should be clearly defined and 
reasonably joined together. 

It has been found that college suc- 
cess depends more on the kind of stu- 
dent and the quality of his high- 
school preparation than on the pattern 

5 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
A Report of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education Appointed by the 


National Education Association. United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, 1918. 
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of courses that he takes in the lower 
institutions. The problem of curricu- 
lum articulation, in turn, has begun 
to show that it has an important indi- 
vidual student aspect. 

Studies in human growth.—During 
the past twenty years, studies of hu- 
man growth and of individual differ- 
ences in maturation have plainly 
shown that continuity of development 
has to be planned for individuals. Ar- 
ticulation now is considered to be 
more than a matter of arranging se- 
quential curriculums and courses for 
groups of students within and between 
schools. Curriculum articulation ul- 
timately does, or should, take place in 
the learner. Course offerings and 
methods of instruction are means 
rather than ends. Advanced training 
both in secondary school and in col- 
lege must give more attention to ad- 
justment than to elimination. Cur- 
riculums must be tailored as much as 
possible to fit the foundation learn- 
ings, needs, and capacities of individ- 
ual students. The upper grades of the 
secondary school and the college need 
to adapt to the student more than to 
force variable individuals to adjust 
to a fixed college program. 


FACETS OF ARTICULATION 


An examination of the problem of 
curriculum articulation shows that it 
has at least five facets. Each facet rep- 
resents a type of articulation and the 
related principle which bears on its 
attainment. 

Purposes should determine curricu- 
lum divisions.—The major divisions of 
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the American educational system 
should be determined by differences 
of function and purpose. The func- 
tions and the purposes for each divi- 
sion should recognize education as a 
progressive process affecting maturing 
individuals and yet reflect the discern- 
ible main stages of human develop- 
ment in a democratic civilization. All 
curriculums should be built to imple- 
ment these educational goals. Articu- 
lation will stem naturally if the roots 
of the curriculum are anchored in the 
soil of sound purposes. 

Organizational units should fit cur- 
riculum needs.—A second aspect of ar- 
ticulation involves the organization of 
educational institutions. It calls for 
comparison of the functional appropri- 
ateness of such plans as the 8-4-4, 
6-3-3-4, 6-4-4-2, 6-6-2-2 and 7-4- 
4-3. The plan chosen should be the 
one best adapted to handling curricu- 
lums which fulfil the purposes and 
functions for each natural division of 
the whole eucational system. Organi- 
zation of administrative units prob- 
ably should parallel the differentia- 
tions created by the purposes, not 
vice versa. 

Courses should provide clear se- 
quence.-—The kind of articulation 
most commonly recognized is that of 
course content and sequence of learn- 
ing experiences. Most educators, in 
both secondary schools and colleges, 
have decried the duplication and over- 
lapping of courses on the one hand and 
the gaps in learning on the other, and 
Koos reported a study which showed 
at least four-fifths of a year of high- 


school work was duplicated by the 
average student in college.* 

Methods of instruction should be 
adapted progressively.—A fourth as- 
pect of articulation involves methods 
of instruction and standards of 
achievement. This aspect has been 
conspicuous because of its absence. 
The typical adjustment faced by the 
beginning college Freshman has been 
too abrupt and too great to have been 
met successfully by many students. 
Long assignments, long lectures, a 
large amount of note-taking, wide 
reference reading in the library, and 
sharply elevated requirements for 
achievement are a few of the changes 
which should be made gradually but 
which have ordinarily been forced sud- 
denly on the new college Freshman. 

Pupil guidance is vital to articula- 
tion.—Sorting and guiding individual 
students into schools, curriculums, 
and courses which are adapted to 
their capacities, foundation learnings, 
needs, and interests is the fifth and, in 
some ways, the most important aspect 
of articulation. Since learning takes 
place in the learner, the curriculum 
finds its final articulation and real ef- 
fect in the individual student. The 
best guidance exists in a guidance- 
focused curriculum which constantly 
appraises each student’s foundation 
learnings, aptitudes, habits, interests, 
personal characteristics and needs, 
and social needs. Such a curriculum 

6 Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College, 
p. 401. Research Publications of the University 


of Minnesota, Education Series, No. 5. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 


1924. 
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requires greater individualization of 
instruction and improved keeping of 
personnel records at both secondary- 
school and college levels. 


TRENDS AND PROPOSALS FOR OBTAIN- 
ING ARTICULATION 


During the past thirty years or- 
ganizations and individuals have at- 
tempted to define goals for high-school 
education. Similar efforts have been 
made at the college level, mainly by 
individuals or faculties of particular 
colleges. While much confusion re- 
garding the distinctive purposes of 
secondary and of higher education has 
been evidenced, some agreement can 
be sifted from the numerous state- 


ments. 
It was rather surprising to the in- 
vestigator to find no organization, 


group, or individual that had formu- 
lated comparatively separate sets of 
aims for secondary education and for 
higher education. This observation 
points to a large factor in the unsatis- 
factory articulation existent between 
high schools and colleges: the founda- 
tions for the construction of curricu- 
lums at each level have never been 
planned for harmonious relations; 
there has been no agreement concern- 
ing the distinguishing purposes of the 
secondary schools and those of the 
higher institutions. These two major 
units in American education, which 
had independent beginnings, never 
have come together for the purpose of 
determining their particular areas of 
activity. A great underlying need 
exists to set up these criteria in a care- 


fully related manner, so that articu- 
lated curriculums can be designed to 
achieve the goals. Administrative or- 
ganizations and educational institu- 
tions can then be modified to facilitate 
the attaining of these ends. 

It would be a great service to the 
future development of American edu- 
cational institutions if some organiza- 
tion, such as the American Council on 
Education, would father a commission 
to demarcate the most distinguishable 
stages of educational progress for 
learners in our total school system and 
to set up the goals which should guide 
instructional efforts at each major 
level. 


PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS OF SECOND- 
ARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


As an expression toward meeting 
this need, sets of purposes and func- 
tions are illustratively and suggestive- 
ly offered below. They are based on 
(1) the Cardinal Principles of Second- 
ary Education as the most generally 
approved objectives in that area; 
(2) the almost unanimous agreement 
for more than a quarter of a century of 
high-school authorities, junior-college 
representatives, university officials, 
the North Central Association, and 
state and federal supervisors of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Act 
funds that Grades XIII and XIV be- 
long in the realm of secondary educa- 
tion; (3) the commonly accepted view 
that a function of secondary schools is 
to offer students a general education; 
(4) the wide agreement that institu- 
tions of higher learning (Grades XV 
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and above) should give specialized 
training to selected students. 

Using a lead offered by Koos’ about 
twenty years ago, both purposes and 
functions are used in the following 
outline. The term “‘purposes”’ is used 
to imply ultimate goals for a major di- 
vision of education. The term “func- 
tions” carries some of the same mean- 
ing but connotes, especially, proc- 
esses, means, implementing activities, 
and the immediate steps for attaining 
the more distant purposes. The pro- 
posed, differentiated sets of purposes 
and functions should: 


1. Probably recognize the main purposes of 
secondary education to be— 
a) Preparation for homemaking 
b) Preparation in co-operative civic- 
social living 
c) Training to earn a living for students 
whose capacities, interests, and needs 
indicate they should terminate formal 
education on or before completing the 
secondary school 
d) Development of leisure-time, cultural, 
and avocational interests 
é) Development of persons who are 
(1) Physically healthy 
(2) Ethically motivated and habit- 
uated 
(3) Psychologically integrated around 
a personally and socially adequate 
central life-motive 
2. Probably recognize the major functions of 
secondary education to be— 
a) Providing a general education for all 
normal individuals 
b) Exploring fields of knowledge and life- 
activities to find both vocational pur- 
suits and avocational interests 
c) Training for vocational work in semi- 
skilled, skilled, technician, and semi- 
professional areas 


7 Leonard Vincent Koos, op cié., p. 358. 
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d) Giving prevocational foundation learn- 
ings to the few students (5-12 per 
cent) who can pursue professional ac- 
tivities 
3. Probably recognize the main purposes of 
higher education to be— 
a) Preparation in civic-social living that 
will entail leadership and improvement 
of social institutions 
b) Training to earn a living in a highly 
specialized, managerial, or professional 
field 
c) Stimulating and guiding talented per- 
sons into creative enterprise 
d) Development of persons who are 
(1) Physically healthy 
(2) Ethically motivated and habitu- 
ated 

(3) Psychologically integrated around 
a personally and socially adequate 
central life-motive 

e) Discovering new truths 

4. Probably recognize the major functions of 
higher education to be— 

a) Providing a limited amount of ad- 
vanced general education for students 
who may be able to use it creatively 

b) Providing training for the professions, 
administrative areas, and fields of 
highly specialized services 

c) Training for leadership in government, 
education, business, industry, and 
other walks of life 

d) Research and training for research 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
ADJUSTMENTS 


The second proposal of this discus- 
sion is that administrative organiza- 
tion of educational institutions be al- 
tered to fit the purposes and functions 
defined for each division of the curric- 
ulum stairway. This proposal arises 
from the observation of what already 
may be a trend for the future. 

The incorporation of the kinder- 
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garten into the elementary schools of 
the nation and the creation of junior 
high schools appear to be establishing 
the elementary school as a seven-grade 
division. 

Secondary education is increasingly 
considered to reach through what is 
roughly known as the adolescent peri- 
od of about age twelve to about age 
twenty. Grades VII through XIV are 
encompassed in the secondary divi- 
sion. The trend seems to be to divide 
this field into two subdivisions, with 
Grades VII through X covering a pe- 
riod of strict general education for all 
pupils and with little election of 
courses permitted. Grades XI through 
XIV are naturally falling into an up- 
per subdivision of the secondary 
school. There already are more than 
forty of these four-year junior col- 
leges. At the University of Chicago a 
Bachelor’s degree is granted at the 
completion of this upper division of 
the secondary school to mark the ter- 
mination of formal general education. 
Both theory and the seeming trend 
would also recognize the upper part of 
the secondary school as the place 
where most persons should receive 
vocational preparation. 

The practice of most colleges and 
universities is to begin specialized 
training at Grade XV. The granting 
of the Master’s degree at the end of a 
three-year period of study is now 
standard practice. The upper division 
of American education appears to be 
marked out with growing clarity of 
outline as the period which begins at 
what has commonly been called the 
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Junior year in college and reaches up- 
ward in the fields of professional and 
highly specialized training. 


COPING WITH PROBLEMS OF CURRICU- 
LUM ARTICULATION 


Joint committees.—Successful usage 
in a few places substantiates the logic 
underlying proposal three. It is sug- 
gested that the high schools and col- 
leges set up joint committees to work 
out the problems of curriculum articu- 
lation. These problems are of two 
kinds, which should not be confused: 
(z) problems involved in the relation- 
ships of present organizational struc- 
tures and (2) problems which are basic 
to improving institutional organiza- 
tion so that it will better serve the 
purposes of secondary schools and in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

The burden of adjustment rests on the 
colleges.—Another proposal is that 
higher institutions ought to do more 
adjusting of curriculums to lower in- 
stitutions than the lower institutions 
do in adjusting to colleges. This sug- 
gestion merely recognizes the facts of 
human psychology and the necessity 
for secondary schools to train all stu- 
dents who come to them in the light 
of the students’ capacities, founda- 
tions, and needs. 

Nonoverlapping courses.—Proposi- 
tion five is that course offerings be ar- 
ranged in nonoverlapping sequences 
directed toward accomplishing the 
main educational purposes. To achieve 
this aim, several supporting sugges- 
tions are made. First, in order to meet 
the general-education requirements at 
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the secondary levels and to increase 
the bridging of gaps in learning, some 
broad courses organized around life- 
needs should be presented. Second, 
until the time that secondary and 
higher educational institutions work 
out carefully articulated curriculums, 
high schools may employ the Buffalo 
plan of having abler secondary stu- 
dents individually follow a college syl- 
labus in supplementary manner in 
those courses which may be largely 
duplicated in college.* Third, use 
should be made of improved evalua- 
tion devices, such as the comprehen- 
sive examination, to measure student 
learnings. Fourth, credit should be 
given for courses at higher levels when 
students show the desired achieve- 
ment, and courses which are largely 
repetitions of learnings already made 
should not be required at the higher 
level. 

Gradual increase in difficulties —In 
an increasing number of high schools 
and colleges much is already being 
done to further the next proposal, 
which may be considered a clearly es- 
tablished trend. It calls for a progres- 
sive increase in course difficulties and 
standards of work through the second- 
ary grades, so that no sudden transi- 
tional adjustment will be needed when 
students enter a university. Colleges, 
furthermore, are expected to adjust 
their practices to whatever shortages 
in training the students show when 


8 Edward S. Jones, A Charter for the Superior 
Student. University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. X, 
No. 3. Buffalo, New York: University of Buffalo, 


1936. 
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entering. This trend carries several 
implications. In succeeding years the 
amount of complex and abstract 
learnings should be gradually expand- 
ed, and generalizations and principles 
should receive relatively more atten- 
tion than factual knowledge and 
skills. 

In the later secondary grades 
(Grades XI through XIV), teaching 
methods should be modified to match 
the growing maturity of the learner. 
An introduction and expanding use 
should be made of larger learning 
units, longer independent-study as- 
signments, fewer class meetings per 
week, longer lectures, more extensive 
use of note-taking techniques and 
outlining, wider use of library refer- 
ences and information-collecting, and 
the making of both oral and written 
reports. 

How-to-study instruction should be 
given for various kinds of courses. 
This instruction should include the 
testing of reading skills on the kinds of 
subject matter typical of each course 
and the giving of remedial instruction 
when needed. 

The guidance-centered curriculum.— 
The final proposal, which is also a 
trend, is that each curriculum and 
each course should be planned to make 
it guidance-focused for individuals. 
To achieve this aim, there must be a 
much more comprehensive approach 
to teaching, especially at the higher 
levels, than has been typical in the 
past. Students should be accepted into 
each school, curriculum, and course on 
the basis of indicated ability rather 
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than on a basis of pattern of prior 
courses or unit-credits. Furthermore, 
the education of secondary-school stu- 
dents should be planned to obtain 
flexible progress adapted to their dif- 
ferent learning rates. Those students 
with clearly indicated capacity for 
higher education should be given 
ample opportunity to accelerate the 
covering of their programs of study, 
with the idea of saving about a year in 
reaching the university. 

An articulated curriculum should 
guide each individual into acquisition 
of a balanced continuity of person- 
al development. Guidance-focusing 
ought to include at least four ele- 
ments: (1) studying the student’s 
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capacities, needs, interests, and foun- 
dation learnings; (2) keeping a cumula- 
tive record of each student and pass- 
ing it along to the various schools and 
instructors with whom he studies; 
(3) avoiding unnecessary require- 
ments or prerequisites that might 
create barriers to enrolment in courses 
that are otherwise adapted to individ- 
ual students’ capacities, interests, and 
needs; (4) differentiation of the con- 
tent of curriculums to meet the needs 
of students who will terminate their 
education at different levels, such as 
Grades X, XII, XIV, or higher. Tran- 
sitional and orienting devices of merit 
should be used, especially until well- 
articulated curriculums are designed. 
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CITIZENSHIP LABORATORY 


RAYMOND NELSON 
Pennsylvania State College, Du Bois, Pennsylvania 


~~ article proposes a partial solu- 
tion to the problem of developing 
in students a community spirit and a 
spirit of co-operation that will carry 
over into their adult lives. No student 
should be permitted to graduate from 
high school without first having made 
some gratuitous work contribution to 
the community in which he lives. This 
service should be an absolute pre- 
requisite to graduation. It should be 
compulsory and an integral part of the 
regular course of study. 


LACK OF COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


A certain small American village 
exemplifies the results of the lack of 
co-operation and community spirit. 
There had long been a need for street 
improvement in the village, and for 
years the citizens had complained 
about this condition but had done 
nothing to remedy the situation, al- 
though a large quantity of gravel that 
could be had for the asking lay only a 
mile away. The residents of the vil- 
lage were too socially indolent to co- 
operate in obtaining it. Finally, an 
outstanding citizen volunteered to 
pay for the cost of hauling the mate- 
rial if the residents would smooth the 
gravel after the trucks had dumped it. 
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To his astonishment, the citizens de- 
clined to level the piles of gravel 
placed in front of their homes. The 
selfish customs of their community 
forbade them to improve a road over 
which persons other than themselves 
would drive. 

Community projects of all types 
were conspicuous by their absence in 
this village. There was no Boy Scout 
troop, no playground for children, no 
recreation hall for adults, no public 
library, no musical organization—in 
fact, there was no village enterprise ci 
any sort. 

Where is this town? Find a county 
in the United States where it is not! 
The local problems differ slightly, and 
the degree of co-operation among the 
citizens varies, but every town and 
city in the country suffers from lack 
of community spirit, and everyone 
could benefit from an intensive pro- 
gram which effectively inculcated this 
spirit. 

The methods currently employed in 
most public schools to teach citizen- 
ship and social responsibility are 
largely ineffective. In biology and 
chemistry courses, for instance, pupils 
learn through direct experience in the 
laboratory. In most civics classes | 
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however, they are supposed to learn 
how their fellow-men react in the po- 
litical, the social, and the economic 
worlds through dull, uninteresting, 
abstract words in textbooks and in 
lectures. If the members of the civics 
class could see the effects of a play- 
ground, as the chemistry class notes 
the effects of experiments, great 
strides would be made in gaining an 
enlightened social attitude. One worth- 
while community-improvement proj- 
ect carried out by a high-school 
group would be worth years of lectur- 
ing in so far as the beneficial effects on 
the postschool lives of the pupils are 
concerned. The customary, purely lec- 
ture method of teaching citizenship 
should be relegated to a pedagogical 
cemetery and there interred beside the 
Dark Age system of arriving at physi- 
cal laws by metaphysical deduction. 
The assumption that students can im- 
bibe social consciousness from lectures 
should be as antiquated as the Aris- 
totelian logic that a stone weighing 
thirteen pounds will fall thirteen 
times faster than one weighing one 
pound. It is a medieval educational 
process in an atomic age. 

Both at home and in school, most 
children have been taught that the 
paramount objective in life is the 
amassing of a fortune and that the 
methods employed—even though they 
be unethical—are of secondary im- 
portance. 


SCHOOL COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


School community projects are one 
method of combating this laxness in 


co-operation and of stimulating an 
interest in community affairs. High- 
school teachers who have asked their 
pupils to draw up lists of the out- 
standing community needs that could 
be remedied or improved by high- 
school classes have been amazed at the 
length of the lists submitted. 

When projects of this kind are 
planned, it should be remembered 
that the cost of the projects should be 
kept low, although it is not necessary 
to eliminate a project that requires 
expenditure of money. The resource- 
fulness of a high-school class will be 
indicated by its ability to obtain funds 
to complete valuable projects. Finan- 
cial assistance is often forthcoming 
from unexpected sources, and the am- 
bitious projects already carried out by 
high schools throughout the country 
indicate that it is often possible to 
complete improvements which neces- 
sitate the spending iof sizable sums of 
money. However, in most of the valu- 
able projects, either no money at all 
or only insignificantly small amounts 
need be spent. The main requirement 
is the willingness of the pupils to do- 
nate a part of their time and labor 
without personal financial return. 


THE SURVEY 


A recent survey conducted by the 
writer revealed scores of community- 
improvement projects which were 
completed by high-school and grade- 
school classes. Approximately three 
hundred high schools in every state 
and Alaska were canvassed on recom- 
mendations from the state superin- 
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tendents of public instruction. Infor- 
mation was requested about local 
community projects. A few examples 
taken from this survey will suggest the 
possibility and potentialities of school 


projects. 
EXAMPLE ONE 


In a western town a group in the Fresh- 
man class of the high school made the 
appalling discovery that their community 
had no public playgrounds except those 
provided by the schools and that there was 
no supervision of playgrounds during out-of- 
school hours. Aroused by this deplorable 
situation, they determined to remedy it. 

Their first move was to invite the city 
attorney to visit the school to discuss the 
possibility of establishing public play- 
grounds. With his assistance, they out- 
lined the necessary steps to be accomplished: 
(x) checking all existing playground facili- 
ties; (2) estimating the amount of necessary 
equipment; (3) locating possible sites for 
playgrounds; (4) collecting statistics on 
juvenile delinquency and its causes; (5) pre- 
senting the program for playgrounds to the 
student body for approval; (6) obtaining the 
support of businessmen for the project; 
(7) scheduling work for boys in school in the 
constructing of proposed playgrounds; and 
(8) presenting a petition to the city manager 
and to the city council for ratification. 

Each of these steps was assigned by the 
class to a group of students. Each commit- 
tee carried its work through, and the peti- 
tion, with promises of donated labor from 
the class, went to the city manager and 
council in less than a year. It was presented 
to the council by a spokesman from the 
Freshman class. The council created a spe- 
cial committee to confer with the students. 
As a result the Community Chest provided 
funds to help pay the salary of a playground 
director, the commission appointed a direc- 
tor, and the council passed an ordinance 
creating a recreation commission to investi- 
gate playground construction. 
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The students who contributed to 
this project will be forever better citi- 
zens. None of them ever walks by 
those playgrounds without a feeling of 
pride for having made life more joyous 
for the children in his community. 
That feeling, in itself, is a reward 
greater than money. The students 
who participated in this program are 
now more alive to the needs of their 
community, regardless of what the 
needs may be. Moreover, they not 
only see the deficiencies, but they also 
have an idea of how to go about cor- 
recting conditions, and—what is still 
more important—experience has given 
them the initiative to begin actual 
work themselves. 


EXAMPLE TWO 


In Holland, Michigan, it had been the 
custom of the biology students to celebrate 
Arbor Day by planting trees and shrubs to 
beautify the city. When the possibility of 
contributing to the community in this 
way became limited, a local citizen offered 
the school forty acres of land for use in de- 
veloping a school forest. This land was 
turned over to the school in 1933. Although 
this tract was composed of light, sandy soil 
that was totally unsuited for farming and 
marked with numerous sand-blown patches, 
a program of reforestation and land recovery 
was inaugurated immediately. The work was 
done by boys in the high-school biology 
classes under the direction of Miss Lida 
Rogers, the instructor in. biology. 

Over a period of years, several thousand 
trees were planted, the trees along the 
roadside were trimmed, successful efforts 
were made to control wind erosion, and 
firebreaks were plowed around the area. 
There in the forest, a group of Holland citi- 
zens erected a log cabin which is an exact 
replica of the first house built in the town 
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in 1847. The State Conservation Depart- 
ment gave the students small trees for 
planting and offered much assistance and 
advice in methods of planting and soil con- 
trol. Several Michigan colleges assisted by 
giving technical advice. Recently another 
eighty acres were acquired, and work has 
been begun on improvement of this land. 
From year to year, the students of Holland 
Senior High School have contributed their 
efforts to construct a valuable asset for their 
community. 


EXAMPLE THREE 


[The supervisor of Oregon Local School 
District, Toledo, Ohio, lists the following 
projects carried out or contemplated by 
students in her schools.] High-school girls 
were trained as medical assistants and were 
called out during an emergency in a flooded 
district. . . . The vocational-agriculture boys 
haverepaired farm machinery, trimmed trees, 
and given programs to demonstrate better 
methods of farming. Committees of the 
civics classes visited civic organizations to 
learn at firsthand the problems confronting 
the community. Each committee reported to 
class, discussing the problems with the idea 
of how improvements might be made. 
Through the English classes, a study of the 
racial problem was taken up. An effort to 
secure speakers of different races was made. 
... There was evidence of a broader view- 
point on the part of students and more 
tolerance and understanding. Through the 
clubs, forums have been sponsored, parties 
held for orphans, calls made on the sick, 
and assistance given those in need. A project 
is now under way for making picnic benches 
which will be placed in a grove on school 
grounds where an oven has been built. This 
will be available to the community as well as 
to the students. 


EXAMPLE FOUR 


[The Orleans Parish School of New Or- 
leans reports the organization of a teen- 
age canteen.] While, of course, this is not a 
permanent project, it is a specific effort to 
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meet some of the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency in this community. The project 
was sponsored by the Key Club of S. J. 
Peters High School for Boys and was carried 
out through the co-operation of the whole 
student body and various civic and local 
interests. The canteen ... has been highly 
successful. It has been well patronized and 
has been able to meet a very definite need 


for the groups of young people of high-school 


age. 
Pages and pages of further ex- 
amples could be given, but the proj- 
ects described are sufficient to inti- 
mate the possible types easily within 
the scope of feasibility for students. 
Additional ideas may be gathered 
from the following list of projects: 


1. Planting shade trees throughout the city 
2. Starting a town library 
3, Enlarging the town library 
. Starting an open forum 
. Laying out a small park 
. Starting a civic music club 
. Posting signs on city streets 
. Writing a brief history of the town 
. Erecting historical markers 
. Starting a town museum 
. Planting flower gardens in the city park 
. Constructing drinking-fountains in town 
. Erecting benches in a community park 
. Clearing hiking paths to natural beauty 
spots 
. Making traffic surveys to reduce acci- 
dents 
. Draining a mosquito-infested swamp 
. Name-plating all trees near the school 
or in the city park 
. Developing for public display an art 
project depicting pioneer conditions in 
the community 
These examples are by no means 
intended to imply that schools are ex- 
tensively engaging in such projects. 
Distinctly the opposite is true. Of the 
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many letters I received from Ameri- 
can school men in response to the 
question about high-school, commu- 
nity-service projects, the majority 
contained brief answers like these: 


I am ashamed to admit that nothing of 
this nature has ever been done by students 
in this town. 

I regret to report that to the best of my 
knowledge we have no such projects, but I 
do think that this type of thing could be a 
real laboratory for citizenship training. 

I regret very much to say that there is 
nothing I can report to you.... 

Iam sorry that I am unable to render any 
assistance on projects for community im- 
provement participated in by our high-school 
students. I only wish I could report that 
we were engaging in such activities. 


Of the students who will graduate 
from high school this spring, it is con- 


servative to say that not one out of 
fifty has ever consciously and gratui- 
tously contributed any real service to 
his community in the manner con- 
templated above. 


FITTING COMMUNITY PROJECTS 
INTO THE CURRICULUM 

How could these projects be in- 
serted into the school curriculum? The 
simplest way would be to make them 
part of the civics courses. This plan 
would mean a drastic revamping of 
the civics and citizenship courses to 
allow for practical field work. There 
would be no need for a hard and fast 
rule on this point, however. A worth- 
while project might easily be carried 
on by any class, by any teacher. Biol- 
ogy and manual-training classes adapt 
themselves readily to these projects. 
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Civics classes are suggested because 
the aims of civics instruction and im- 
provement projects are similar. 

A civics class attempting to carry 
out these projects would be operated 
with few lectures by the teacher and a 
maximum of oral and practical par- 
ticipation by the students. The types 
of projects undertaken would be de- 
termined by the needs of the commu- 
nity and the interests of the class. If 
it were inadvisable for the class to act 
as a unit on some projects, sections or 
groups from the class might work 
more efficiently. Some projects would 
appeal more to boys than to girls, and 
divisions of the group on this basis 
might perform effectively. Perform- 
ance of community services by indi- 
vidual students would be the most de- 
sirable type of expression and should 
be encouraged to the utmost. 

The precise requirements for credit 
in community service could be estab- 
lished by the county superintendent 
or the school principal, and the deci- 
sion regarding satisfactory work could 
be made by a specific member of the 
school faculty. Although considera- 
tion in this article is given largely to 
high-school classes, this method of 
teaching citizenship might just as ap- 
propriately be used in elementary 
schools. 

One point is of predominant impor- 
tance. In this type of program neither 
the class as a whole nor any individual 
in the class should receive direct mate- 
rial reward of any sort for contribut- 
ing to the community. If the class or 
its members render a service largely 
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because of the belief that, at its com- 
pletion, there will be a material re- 
ward, then the primary objective in 
the performance of the service will be 
impossible of realization from the 
start. Perhaps the thinking of people 
is so materialistic that some type of 
small nonfinancial reward from the 
community for the project would 
stimulate interest and would encour- 
age further contributions in post- 
school life. Experimentation will indi- 
cate the proper course in this problem. 

The ideal to be striven toward is the 
inculcation of a sense of satisfaction in 
having done something that will make 
life more pleasant for others. That is 
the supreme objective, and, if our 
thinking will let us see it that way, it 
is the most satisfying reward. There 
are innumerable situations in life in 
which a citizen does meritorious deeds 
without ever receiving any expression 
of gratitude from those persons who 
benefit from his generosity. Many per- 
sons who perform kindnesses prefer to 
remain anonymous; many others 
would not be thanked even if they 
were known as the doers of the 
good deeds. Hence, to instil a feeling 
that tangible reward of some sort will 
flow from every righteous deed is in- 
stilling an unrealistic and illusory 
idea. The eventual disillusionment of 
this belief might blight any further ef- 
fort to work for the good of others. 
Wylie, thinking along the same gen- 
eral line, penetratingly but somewhat 
strongly, says: 

To reward a child for the performance of a 
duty is to corrupt it. . . . Life holds no such 
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rewards. The first gold star a child gets in 
school for the mere performance of a needful 
task is its first lesson in graft." 


Obviously community service of the 
type contemplated here would not be 
totally spontaneous, since it would be 
performed to satisfy an academic re- 
quirement. Nevertheless, it would 
come as close to the realization of the 
ideal as is possible at this unadvanced 
stage of our social thinking. Some of 
the finest ideals that we acquire in 
life, we learn because we are com- 
pelled to learn them. 

Some persons with whom I have 
discussed the proposed community- 
improvement projects have raised the 
point that these projects would re- 
quire more ability and resourcefulness 
than is possessed by the average high- 
school group. In other words, the 
projects are too difficult. That is timid 
reasoning. Nearly every high school in 
the United States has basketball, foot- 
ball, and baseball teams. Nearly all 
high schools have newspapers, plays, 
and dances. These activities are oper- 
ated by students and require as much, 
or more, managerial ability, organiza- 
tion, planning, and co-operation than 
do most of the projects listed in this 
article. The experience of many 
schools is that, once seriously started, 
most projects are self-propelling. 

Another objection propounded is 
that, while this plan might work well 
for a while, eventually a time would 
come when there would be no more 
important projects to be completed in 

* Philip Wylie, Generation of Vipers, p. 87. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., 1942. 
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the community. This objection is as 
lifeless as the community it presumes 
to describe. So long as the natural 
physical processes of decay take place 
and so long as people continue to ex- 
pand their wants, exhaustion of the 
field for service is unimaginable. 
Ninety per cent of our high schools 
give highest honors to the pupil who 
has a knack of understanding alge- 
braic and chemical formulas but who, 
so far as social understanding and re- 
sponsibility are concerned, is a dan- 
gerous ignoramus. This practice casts 
a reflection on our educational sanity. 
The plea that determining the vale- 
dictorian solely on the basis of scho- 
lastic standing is simplest and least 
likely to lead to disputes is a confes- 
sion of unwillingness to face the prob- 
lem. The measure of the value of a 
man is how much he contributes con- 
structively to his community. He who 
contributes most is the most valuable 


’ citizen. Similarly, the high-school stu- 


dent who has a good scholastic aver- 
age, who has contributed most in 
leadership for community improve- 
ment, and who gives most promise of 
continued contribution to community 
welfare, should be the most honored 
member of his class. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL 


The American people have invested 
substantial sums of money in free edu- 
cation. They have a deep and sincere 
belief in its value. That belief is incon- 


testably well founded. However, any- 
one who has ever attended school 
knows, or ought to know, that it takes 
far more than a fine physical estab- 
lishment to make a true educational 
institution. The present physical es- 
tablishment is capable of producing 
far better results than are now 
achieved. It is not being used with 
maximum effectiveness for the public 
good. 

The schools are making only feeble 
efforts to teach what the American 
people need most—a keener sense of 
our responsibilities to one another. 
People need to learn community co- 
operativeness, but they are taught 
personal selfishness. They need to 
know the intellectual joy of generous- 
ly helping others, but they are being 
taught to do nothing unless there is 
a money return. They desperately 
need to know the positive duties of 
citizenship, but they are taught mere- 
ly to stay out of jail. Instead of lead- 
ing in the fight for social unselfishness, 
the schools have been camp followers 
in an army bent on individual ag- 
grandizement. These statements are 
not a reflection on our public-school 
teachers. In view of the multitudinous 
limitations imposed on them, they 
have done a commendable job. 

We cannot wait for parents to teach 
their children the principles of com- 
munity service; parents themselves do 
not fully appreciate these principles. 
The leadership must come from the 
schools. 
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THE COLLEGE-PREPARATORY CURRICULUM 
AS AN INSTRUMENT OF EDU- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE 


GUY N. HARRIGER 
Public Schools, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


URRICULUM revision is always a 
pressing problem for dynamic 
school systems. As society evolves, the 
provisions of the secondary school 
must change. The function of the 
secondary school today is at least 
threefold—the preparation of one 
group of pupils for college, the provi- 
sion of terminal vocational education 
for another segment, and the furnish- 
ing of a program of education for gen- 
eral living which will meet the needs 
of both these groups and also of other 
pupils who are not going to college and 
for whom the vocational curriculums 
are not suitable. Small secondary 
schools must meet this challenge as 
well as the larger schools. 

Curriculum expansion and revision 
in the small high schools has been re- 
tarded in many instances by the al- 
leged barrier of college-entrance re- 
quirements. However, influenced by 
studies by Thorndike, Yates, and 
others, college-entrance requirements 
have been changing from a subject- 
matter pattern to an emphasis on the 
quality of scholarship. How much 
change has taken place we do not 
know. Adequate and functional guid- 


* 


ance counselors must have this infor- 
mation in order to advise pupils; sec- 
ondary-school administrators must 
have it for use in program planning. 


THE STUDY 


At present, high schools offer cur- 
riculums to enable their students to 
meet college-entrance requirements. It 
is the purpose of this study to analyze 
the college-preparatory curriculums of 
a group of small high schools to deter- 
mine the adequacy of this instrument 
for use in educational guidance. The 
writer is also concerned with the prob- 
lem of curricular offerings in the small 
high school which is limited by the 
size of its faculty and of its student 
body. Are rigid college-entrance re- 
quirements retarding the liberalization 
of the program of studies? 

For the purpose of analyzing the 
college-preparatory curriculums of 
small high schools, the principals of 
487 high schools in Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia sub- 
mitted to the writer exact descriptions 
of the college-preparatory curriculums 
in their schools, both the required sub- 
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jects and the electives. These schools, 
with enrolments of from 50 to 500, had 
some degree of homogeneity because 
all would find it more difficult to pro- 
vide for varied pupil needs than would 
larger schools. On the questionnaire 
the principals also listed the number 
of pupils who had graduated during 
each of the previous five years and the 
number who had entered college from 
each class. The names of the institu- 
tions which the graduates had entered 
were also presented, and the number 
who had entered each institution was 
listed. Catalogues were then requested 
from the 233 institutions of higher 
learning which had enrolled five or 
more of these high-school graduates. 
From the catalogues, the college-en- 
trance requirements of the institutions 
were obtained and analyzed. Thus it 


was possible to compare the college- 
preparatory curriculums of the group 
of small high schools with the entrance 
requirements of the colleges that their 
graduates had entered. 


COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
VERSUS PREPARATORY 
CURRICULUMS 


The college-entrance requirements 
determined in this study and present- 
ed in Table 1 as 1946 requirements 
represent 104 liberal arts colleges. 
Universities, teachers’ colleges, and 
technical institutes are omitted in 
order to clarify the comparison with 
McKown’s data.’ The data on colleges 

* Harry C. McKown, The Trend of College 


Entrance Requirements, 1913-1922, Tables 21, 
23, 31, 35, 46. United States Bureau of Educa- 


tion Bulletin, No. 35, 1924. 


for 1913 and 1922 are taken from the 
McKown study which covered more 
than five hundred liberal arts colleges, 
representing the whole country. The 
percentages for 1913 and 1922 show 
no decimal point because they are 
listed just as McKown showed them. 
The totals for the distributions are not 
shown. Practically all totals fall a 
little short of 100 per cent because, 
except in one instance, the few cases 
which call for 4.5, 3.5, and similar un- 
usual numbers of units were omitted 
in order to reduce the size of the table. 


Table 1 merits careful study. Atten- 
tion is called, first, to the evidence 
that the specific unit requirements for 
college entrance show a steady decline 
from 1913 to 1922 to 1946. In fact, 
looking at the percentages of colleges 
which require no units in each of the 
subject fields, we find a precipitous 
decline from 1922 to 1946 in the col- 
leges making such requirements. That 
60.6 per cent of the colleges should re- 
quire no units of foreign languages in 
1946 may, indeed, be surprising, and 
that 48.1 per cent should require no 
units of mathematics may be no less 
surprising. The fact that large per- 
centages of colleges had no specific 
unit requirements in 1946 is indicative 
that the studies of Thorndike, Yates, 
and others, showing that no particular 
subjects have special merit as instru- 
ments of college preparation, are being 
accepted more and more by colleges as 
determinants of admissions policy. 
Other facts gathered in the investiga- 
tion showed that the colleges are call- 
ing for evidence of the applicant’s gen- 
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eral level of scholarship, his character, 
promise, etc. 

The high schools, on the other hand, 
in their college-preparatory curricu- 
lums tend to require four units of 
English, three or four of social studies, 
from one to four units of science, from 
two to four of mathematics, and from 
none to two of foreign language. The 
comparison of these data with the 
facts of college-entrance requirements 
seems to show that the high schools 
are unnecessarily rigid, that they are 
adhering to tradition when new view- 
points are coming into control. The 
contrast is especially marked in the 
case of mathematics and science; in 
these fields 45 per cent of the high 
schools require three or four units, a 
number which is required by no col- 
lege in science and by only 2 per cent 
of the colleges in mathematics. How- 
ever, the high requirements of the 
high schools in English and the social 
studies—going far beyond college-en- 
trance requirements—may reflect not 
only ideas of college preparation but 
also a feeling of responsibility for gen- 
eral education, since those two fields 
are largely regarded as the core of sec- 
ondary education. 

The principals reported so few re- 
quirements for college preparation, 
aside from subject-pattern require- 
ments, that no trends are apparent. 
Only two principals reported the use 
of college-aptitude tests. Forty-six of 
the 487 principals mentioned some 
achievement-level standard as a re- 
quirement. Nine principals of the 487 
reported no subject-pattern require- 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF {COLLEGES 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
UNITS REQUIRED FOR ENTRANCE AND OF 
HIGH SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF UNITS REQUIRED BY COLLEGE-PREPAR- 
ATORY CURRICULUMS 


ScHOOLSs 
wITH CoL- 
LEGE-PRE- 
PARATORY 
Curricu- 


CoLLeGes* 


SUBJECT AND 
oF Units 


English: 


* Data for 1913 and 1922 are from McKown’s study 
(Harry C. McKown, op. cit.) of more than five hundred 
liberal arts colleges scattered in all parts of the country. 
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10 | 3.8 12.5 
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39 27.9 21.6 
54 | 67.3 8.4 
d Mathematics: 
O II 1.0] 25.7 
33 5.8 7.2 
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ad Foreign lan- 
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ment. This practice is quite a contrast 
to that of the colleges. In 1922, 
McKown found that 11 per cent of the 
colleges took into consideration scho- 
lastic ability, personality, intellectual 
interest, etc. This study finds more 
than half the colleges considering 
these items. This trend represents an 
effort on the part of the colleges to 
consider the “whole” person rather 
than just the “intellectual” person. 
Ten liberal arts colleges place a limit 
of three or four units on commercial 
work, home economics, agriculture, 
industrial arts, etc. The teachers’ col- 
leges place no limit on this type of 
subject. One liberal arts college will 
accept the traditional commercial 
course as preparation for college if the 
pupil graduates in the upper one-third 
of the class. 

More than half the liberal arts col- 
leges admit students “with condi- 
tions.” This regulation is not so fre- 
quently found in teachers’ colleges be- 
cause they have more liberal entrance 
requirements. While reviewing the 
college catalogues, the writer was con- 
stantly aware of the close relation 
between conservative entrance re- 
quirements and the practice of admit- 
ting students “with conditions.” The 
frequency with which institutions 
having relatively rigid specifications 
of units for entrance state that stu- 
dents may enter “with conditions” 
suggests that they feel impelled to- 
ward the more flexible requirements 
of institutions which do not require 
subject patterns. 

Most high schools seem to prepare 


for “any college” rather than prepare 
a given pupil for a given college. There 
is evidence that some schools prepare 
their college-bound students for col- 
leges that do not exist. If a school were 
to prepare its students for the extreme 
requirements asked by any of the in- 
stitutions, the program would include 
four units of English, four units of 
mathematics, two units of social 
studies, two units of science, and five 
units of foreign language. This would 
total seventeen units, and none of the 
colleges require more than sixteen 
units. Small high schools apparently 
could go much further than they do in 
providing a program rooted in the so- 
cial needs and interests of the pupils 
and still offer adequate college prepa- 
ration. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Secondary-school principals of small 
schools should no longer make the ac- 
cusation that the colleges are holding 
up curriculum enrichment or revision 
by maintaining conservative college- 
entrance requirements. Principals 
should determine the college-entrance 
requirements of the colleges which 
serve their high-school graduates and 
give group and individual guidance 
to their pupils accordingly. College- 
bound students should be guided to 
pursue courses devoted to preparation 
for general living, as far as would be 
permitted by the entrance require- 
ments of the college that they intend 
to enter. The small secondary schools 
would more nearly meet the needs of 
the college-going students by empha- 


i 
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sizing the quality of secondary-school 
scholarship rather than by emphasiz- 
ing the quantity of the academic sub- 
ject fields. More attention needs to be 
focused on personality development 
of college-going students since colleges 
are increasingly concerned with the 
whole person. While the needs of the 
majority of the pupils in the secondary 
school can be met despite the limited 
size of the faculty, directed corre- 
spondence study is a device worthy of 
consideration for the few exceptions. 

To eradicate the unworthy distinc- 
tions between academic and nonaca- 
demic subjects, both high-school and 
college officials should be publicizing 
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the increasingly liberal and nondis- 
criminatory character of college-en- 
trance requirements. In this manner 
all subject matter that is useful for 
social living would receive its due 
measure of credit. The college-pre- 
paratory curriculum should be abol- 
ished because it is too coarse an in- 
strument to perform the guidance 
service for which it is intended. Each 
pupil, upon selecting the institution 
that he plans to attend, should be 
counseled adequately so that he will 
be able to prepare himself for the 
specific college-entrance requirements 
and, at the same time, prepare him- 
self adequately for social living. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Supject Frtps—Continued 


ar 


HIs third and final list of selected 

references on secondary-school in- 
struction to appear in the current vol- 
ume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and phys- 
ical education. The present list, like 
the first and second, follows a defini- 
tion of “instruction” which includes 
its three main aspects of (1) curricu- 
lum, (2) methods of teaching and 
study and supervision, and (3) meas- 
urement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL 
ARTS 


Homer J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


224. ANDERSON, WILLIAM R. “‘State Syllabi 

in Industrial Arts,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XXXVI (Sep- 
tember and October, 1947), 285-86, 
321-23. 
Reports a canvass of twenty-three recent 
syllabi covering a special curriculum area 
issued by state departments of education. 
Presents details with regard to their physi- 
cal make-up, the nature and major divi- 
sions of content, the subject outlines in- 
cluded, etc., and makes suggestions about 
an improved pattern for publications of 
this kind. 
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225. BowLER, Eart M. “Handbook for 

Shop Teachers.” Austin, Texas: Divi- 
sion of Extension, Industrial and Busi- 
ness Extension Training, University of 
Texas, 1947. Pp. viiit+86 (mimeo- 
graphed). 
This special bulletin was prepared to assist 
in the transfer of competent craftsmen and 
practitioners from their trades or other oc- 
cupations to the teaching of their respec- 
tive fields or subjects. The restricted yet 
highly practical content is offered in four 
chapters: ‘“The Place of the Instructor in 
the Organization,” ‘“The Instructor’s Job,” 
‘Preparing To Teach,” and ‘““How To Do 
a Good Teaching Job.” A bibliography and 
index are included. 


. CANADA, R. W. “A Farm Mechanics 
Shop,” American Vocational Journal, 
XXII (October, 1947), 8-10, 30. 

Sets forth in lists and illustrative form the 
details of management necessary to effi- 
ciency in farm-shop instruction. 


. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 

for Vocational Education to the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Vocational Division, 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1947. Pp. vi+58. 
This is the usual annual report on federally 
aided vocational-education programs for 
all states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. It is both de- 
scriptive and tabular in nature, with cer- 
tain data presented in graphic form. All 
subject-matter fields that receive aid are 
covered in respect to types of programs, 
number of classes, enrolments, total ex- 
penditures, aid allotments, etc. 
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228. HANKIN, Epwarp K. “Student Char- 


acteristics and Progress,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XXXVI 
(October and December, 1947), 330-31, 
401-5 [to be continued]. 

Reports an extensive study in the area of 
success prediction, as specifically applied 
to students of drafting and machine design. 
Presents a statistical evaluation of data on 
intelligence, mechanical aptitude, average 
marks in three types of subject matter, and 
teacher-interviewer ratings. The relation- 
ships of these among the persons tested and 
taught are shown through the use of 
scattergrams. 


. JONES, WALTER B. “Problems in Super- 
vision and How To Meet Them,” Jn- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXXVI (October, November, and 
December), 313-15, 372-74, 405-8 [to 
be continued]. 

Presents materials from a co-operative 
study conducted by members of the Na- 
tional Association of Industrial Teacher- 
Trainers. Special emphasis is given to the 
need and purposes of supervision, the nec- 
essary preparation and the professional ac- 
tivities of supervisors, state and federal re- 
lationships to local problems, and the spe- 
cific difficulties and techniques of up- 
grading. 

. Matutson, A. D. “Co-ordination of 
Related Instruction for Apprentices,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XXXVI (November, 10947), 
357-59- 

Sets forth a discussion of the meaning, 
techniques, planning requirements, and 
specific problems of presenting technical 
content related to the skills of industrial 
occupations. 


. H. W. “Foremanship Training 
and the Conference Method,” Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXXV (December, 1946), 429-34; 


XXXVI (January, February, and 
April, 1947), 6-9, 45-47, 152-56. 

Discusses the historical background of con- 
ference work and its application to job 


232. 
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training, apprentice classes, and executive 
and supervisory management. Presents 
procedures, rules of conducting the confer- 
ence, devices and types of activity, and 
means of evaluation and shows samples of 
forms, such as ‘‘Question and Response 
Chart” and ‘‘Conference Rating Chart.” 


PAWELEK, STANLEY J., and ZIEFLE, 
Howarp E. “Rearranging the School 
Shop,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXXVI (April, 1947), 
144-46. 

This brief presentation is valuable for per- 
sons interested in revamping old shops and 
in preparing and equipping new shop 
spaces. Efficiency, safety, and pleasing and 
artistic appearance are the “principles” 
underlying decisions and plans to be made. 


. Ray, J. Epcar. “Analysis Chart— 


Mechanical Drawing,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XXXVI 
(October, 1947), 348. 

Presents a single-page chart which graphi- 
cally portrays the types of drawing occu- 
pations, the kinds of drawing, and the ob- 
jectives of drawing instruction in schools 
of differing levels and types. 


. Reynotps, Raymonp W. “Industrial- 


Arts Credits Required for High School 
Graduation,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XXXVI (October, 
1947), 326-27. 

Reports the states which have no require- 
ments, the nature of existing requirements, 
the industrial-arts units that may be stipu- 
lated as elective, and the maximum num- 
ber of units normally approved. 


. Vocational Education of College Grade. 


United States Office of Education Bul- 
letin No. 18, 1946. Pp. xii+126. 

The report is divided into Part I, “An 
Evolving Program of Vocational Educa- 
tion,” and Part II, “Representative Edu- 
cational Programs.” The first part deals 
with the background, need, nature, and 
extent of the present program, together 
with ‘‘A Look Ahead.” The second part 
gives separate and specific details concern- 
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ing current vocational offerings, require- 
ments, and plans in many higher institu- 
tions. 


. WEAVER, GILBERT G. “Standards for 

Vocational-Industrial Education,” 
American Vocational Journal, XXII 
(April, 1947), 7-8, 37. 
The author holds that “reorganized and 
systematized procedure is needed for su- 
perior results” and offers a list of reasons 
for the setting of standards, followed by 
concrete discussion. He differentiates 
“legal” and ‘“‘co-operative” processes of 
standardization, using examples from the 
field of industrial education pertaining to 
the present preparation and improvement 
of programs. 


HOME ECONOMICS: 


Naomi KELLER 
University of Chicago 


. Austin, Mary V. “Peter Pipe Clean- 

er,” Practical Home Economics, XXV 
(May, 1947), 287. 
Pictures and reading material tell how pipe- 
cleaners can be used to help impress im- 
portance of certain personal habits, such 
as good posture. 


. BIESTER, CHARLOTTE. ‘Opportunities 
in Home Economics.” Vocational Se- 
ries, Nos. 1-9. Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia: Southern California Home Eco- 
nomics Association (Santa Barbara 
College), 1946. 9 posters. 

A series of nine colorful posters which pic- 
ture the vocational opportunities presented 
by home economics. 


. Bricker, A. June. “Beauty Bound,” 
Practical Home Economics, XXV (Janu- 
ary, 1947), 21. 

Describes a clever method used to make the 
study of nutrition a live subject. 


* See also Item 614 (Food and Nutrition in the 
Curriculum) in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the November, 1947, issue of the 
Elementary School Journal. 


240. Cosma, Mary E. “Tidy Til,” Practical 


Home Economics, XXV (February, 
1947), 89, 110. 

Gives suggestions and illustrations of how 
clever cartoon sketches may be used to en- 
courage good working standards in the 
homemaking laboratory. 


. Food for the Family with Young Chil- 


dren. Prepared by Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, AIS-59. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 16. 

A valuable leaflet on family nutrition pre- 
pared by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


. Hatt, Virer1a. “Why Not Do Your 


Own Fur Fashioning?” Practical Home 
Economics, XXV_ (October, 1947), 
512-14. 

A good reference article for those persons 
who are ambitious to work with fur. Gives 
diagrams for fashioning from an old fur 
coat, tells how to repair thin spots, and sug- 
gests how to care for fur fabrics. 


. J. Harotp, and Brown, 


Erra. “The House,” What’s New in 
Home Economics, XXI (December, 


1947), 33-48. 

Describes the art of gracious dining by 
(1) giving suggestions for planning the din- 
ing room; (2) providing a brief history of 
silver, china, glassware, and linens; (3) pic- 
turing table settings; and (4) telling how 
to care for table appointments. 


. Henry, Frances. “Be a Good Work- 


man...Know Your Tools,” What’s 
New in Home Economics, XXI (Decem- 
ber, 1947), 50-51, 134, 136-37. 

Presents an illustrated discussion of good 
methods of handling tools. The suggestions 
will aid in giving a garment a finished look. 


. “Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 


tables.” Prepared by Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Agri- 
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cultural Research Administration, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. Pp. 24. 

Gives practical directions, with illustra- 
tions, for home canning by various meth- 
ods. 


. ‘Home Economics Careers in the Mak- 
ing,” What’s New in Home Economics, 
XXII (September, 1947), 13, 245-46; 
(October, 1947), 20, 102; (November, 
1947), 162; (December, 1947), 19. 

A series of articles written to secure re- 
cruitments in home-economics courses 
in universities. The articles should be help- 
ful to school administraters, home-eco- 
nomics teachers, and other persons who 
assist girls in the choice of vocations. 


. Jones, Fave C. “(Home Economics De- 
partment—Asset or Liability,” Journal 
of Home Economics, XX XTX (Novem- 
ber, 1947), 553-56. 

Describes characteristics of a good or poor 
department of home economics and lists 
ten factors that make the department an 
asset to the school. A good article for a 
home-economics teacher to study if there 
is need to check the department or if the 
school is planning to build or to remodel. 


. Lewis, Dora S., Banks, Anna K., 
BorGESON, GERTRUDE, and PECKHAM, 
Guapys. It’s Your Home. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. vi+174. 

A useful textbook for students in home- 
making. 


. Martin, Dorotuy. “From Head to 
Foot,” Practical Home Economics, 
XXV (February, 1947), 88. 

Describes and illustrates interesting items 
that can be made from old felt hats. 


. Paotucci, BEATRICE. “Use a Clever 
Approach,” Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, XX XIX (January, 1947), 37. 
Describes an eye-catching device used to 
arouse interest in beginning a unit on 
family spending. 


251. Russet, RuTHaANnna. “Fur Instance,” 


Practical Home Economics, XXV (Octo- 
ber, 1947), 511, 14. 

Gives helpful pointers to look for in shop- 
ping for a fur coat. 


. SHAFFER, VELMA. “Techniques and 


Teaching: Aids for Clothing Manage- 
ment and Construction,” Practical 
Home Economics, XXV (January, 1947), 
20, 35, 44, 46; (February, 1947), 84, 
108 

Outlines a plan used with students to carry 
through a year’s study of the subject. Gives 
a rather complete description of the tech- 
niques employed and the hoped-for values. 


. SHANK, Dorortuy. “Foods and Nutri- 


tion: Basic Uses, Principles of Cookery, 
Suggestions for Garnishing and Serv- 
ing,” What’s New in Home Economics, 
XXII (June, 1947), 41-50. 

A summary of basic foods which can be 
used for teaching the year round. Furnishes 
material suitable for introducing the study, 
as well as menu suggestions and pointers 
for preparing and serving foods. Colored 
illustrations are provided. 


. Stoop, Frrepa. ‘When School and 
Store Co-operate,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XX XIX (September, 1947), 


Relates how co-operation is carried out in 
St. Louis, Missouri. Provides ideas that a 
teacher might adapt to her own commu- 
nity. Also good reading for the student who 
is considering going into a field of home 
economics. ‘ 


. Source Materials for Teaching Textiles 


and Clothing in the Secondary Schools. 
Curriculum Bulletin, 1946-47, No. 8. 
Brooklyn: Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1947. Pp. xii+178. 
Provides information on locating source 
materials for units on textiles and clothing. 


. WEAVER, Knowtes. “The 


Way We Do Our Wash,” Practical 
Home Economics, XXV (November, 
1947), 598, 634-35. 
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Offers ideas for a method to use in teaching 
the care of clothing. 


. WHITEHEAD, FLtoy EvuGENIA. “Some 
Conclusions about Teaching Nutri- 
tion,” Journal of Home Economics, 
XXXIX (October, 1947), 507-9. 
Discusses problems that need to be consid- 
ered in teaching nutrition, including the 
interests of both students and community 
groups. 

. Wittrams, Mavis “Bulletin 
‘Boardom,’”’ Practical Home Econom- 
ics, XXV (September, 1947), 416-17. 
Gives novel ideas for “pepping up” a bul- 
letin board. 


. Woop, ExizaBetu A. “Food Laws for 
Protection,” What’s New in Home 
Economics, XII (September, 1947), 77, 
183, 185. 

Provides a summary of what is provided by 
existing food laws and a brief explanation 
of how these laws function. A good refer- 
ence for teachers of consumer buying. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Epwin A. SWANSON 


San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California 


. BasH, WavE D. “Business Education 
in Ohio, 1946-1947,” Business Educa- 
tion World, XXVII (June, 1947), 595, 
610. 

Reports briefly a study covering all public, 
parochial, and private secondary schools in 
Ohio. 

. Brewincton, ANN. “Shorthand Read- 
ing Processes,” UBEA Forum, II (Oc- 
tober, 1947), 27-20, 43- 

Provides an excellent discussion of under- 
lying facts and principles. A bibliography 
is included. 

. Business Education, the Door to the New 
Frontier. Seattle, Washington: Seattle 
Chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, 1947. Pp. 40. 


Reports a study of business education in 
Seattle high schools by a joint committee 
composed of representatives from the 
Seattle Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association, the Seattle 
public schools, and the University of 
Washington. A brief summary can be 
found in the May, 1947, issue of UBEA 
Forum. 


. The Changing Business Education Cur- 


riculum. Fourth Yearbook. New York: 
Published jointly by the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association and the 
National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1947. Pp. xii+392. (For sale by 
University Book Store, New York Uni- 
versity.) 

Presents thirty-seven articles organized in 
five sections: (1) principles and philosophy 
of curriculum making, (2) school and busi- 
ness co-operation, (3) curriculum practices, 
(4) courses of study, and (5) recent devel- 
opments. 


. ETTINGER, CLIFFORD. Projected Visual 


Aids in Business Education. Bulletin 
No. 40. Harrisonburg, Virginia: Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
training Institutions, 1946. Pp. 40. (For 
sale by Research Press, 611 Harrison 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri.) 

Reports a doctoral dissertation (New York 
University) dealing with classroom use of 
projected visual aids. 


. FoRKNER, HAMDEN L. “Business Edu- 


cation,” Review of Educational Research, 
XVII (June, 1947), 231-39. 


Presents a descriptive review of recent re- 
search in business education. Uses typical 
subject headings, such as secretarial prac- 
tices, shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping 
and accounting, distributive occupations, 
general clerical training, and teacher edu- 
cation. Contains a bibliography. 


. Fries, ALBERT C. “Equipment and 
Floor Plans for Business Education,” 
Journal of Business Education, XXII 
(February, 1947), 23-25. 
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Provides suggestive help for persons who 273. LAMB, MARION M. Your First Year of 


are responsible for planning new high- 
school buildings. 


. GEMMELL, James. “Improving Basic 
Business Education,” Balance Sheet, 
XXVIII (May, 1947), 392-93. 

A report of the projected Delta Pi Epsilon 
study of the problems of basic business 
education. 


. GIVEN, JouN N. “The Administrator 
Looks at the Business Teacher,”’ Busi- 
ness Education World, XXVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1947), 34. 

The first article in an administrative series 
by the Los Angeles city supervisor of busi- 
ness education. 


. Hart, Leo B. “The Mobile Business 
Classroom,” Business Education W orld, 
XXVIII (October, 1947), 81-83. 
Presents an interesting report on sharing 
the services of a mobile unit as a means of 
taking practical business education to small 
and rural communities in Kern County, 
California. 


. “Join the Jury: The Achievements of 
Catholic Business Education,” Busi- 
ness Education World, XXVIII (No- 
vember, 1947), 154-59. 

Presents a unique report of a featured pro- 
gram at the spring convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association. 


. Jones, Evan E. “Leadership Prob- 
lems of the General School Administra- 
tor in Relation to Business Education,” 
Balance Sheet, XXVIII (January, 
1947), 212-15. 

Typical attitudes and positions of the gen- 
eral school administrator are discussed in 
a positive manner. 


. Kerry, HEen J. “Commercial Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts High Schools,” 
Balance Sheet, XXVIII (February, 
1947), 259-63. 

The report of a Salem State Teachers Col- 
lege questionnaire study of business educa- 
tion in 235 Massachusetts high schools. 


Teaching Typewriting. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1947. Pp. x+214. 

Provides basic information for the teacher 
of typewriting. Places emphasis on meth- 
odology and gives many valuable aids and 
practical suggestions. 


. Leste, Louts A. “Shorthand Progno- 


sis,” Business Education World, XXVII 
(February and March, 1947), 338-40, 
406-9. 

Advances reasons for the lack of success of 
shorthand prognosis up to this time and 
provides a thorough re-examination of the 
problem. 


. Lives, ParKER. “Objectives of the 


General Clerical Curriculum,” UBEA 
Forum, I (April, 1947), 18-20. 

Presents a concise statement of objectives 
and proposals for an effective pattern of 
clerical business-training. 


. Lomax, Paut S. “Planning in Business 


Education,” American Business Educa- 
tion, III (May, 1947), 251-56, 259. 
Discusses planning for the improvement of 
goals and standards of achievement; for the 
improvement of student guidance; and for 
the improvement of organization, adminis- 
tration, and supervision of business educa- 
tion. 


. MERRILL, FRANCES E. (issue editor), 


“Guidance, Placement, and Follow-up 
in Business Education,” National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, XV (March, 
1947), 7-64. 

Presents nine articles each of which covers 
a different phase or aspect of the subject. 


. Muse, Paut F. “A Study of the Busi- 


ness Activities, Interests, and Under- 
standings of Secondary School Pupils 
and Adults as a Basis for Determining 
Subject Matter Content and Grade 
Placement of Basic Business Education 
in the Secondary School,” National 
Business Education Quarterly, XV 
(May, 1947), 55-62. 
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Presents a brief report of a doctoral dis- 
sertation (Ohio State University). 


. MUSSELMAN, VERNON A. “Business 
Education in Oklahoma,” Business 
Education World, XXVII (May, 1947), 
528, 556. 

Presents a brief report of a study of busi- 
ness education in fifty-three Oklahoma 
high schools which have two or more busi- 
ness teachers. 


. “Research in Business Education.” 
United States Office of Education, Busi- 
ness Education Service, Miscellaneous 
Bulletin No. 3222. Pp. 8 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

A service bulletin which suggests areas of 
research and problems to be investigated. 


. Rowe, Joun L. Business Teacher Edu- 
cation in Twenty-eight Selected State 
Teachers Colleges and Twenty-six Se- 
lected Liberal Arts Colleges, and Mus- 
GRAVE, ALVIN W., Commercial Teacher 
Training in Ninety-two Teachers Col- 


leges of the United States. Bulletin No. 
43. Harrisonburg, Virginia: National 
Association of Business Teacher-train- 
ing Institutions, 1947. Pp. 52. (For sale 
by Research Press, 611 Harrison Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri.) 

Presents abstracts of two doctoral disser- 
tations dealing with business-teacher train- 
ing. 

. SLAUGHTER, RoBERT E. “John Robert 
Gregg,” Business Education World, 
XXVIII (October and November, 
1947), 74-78, 134-38. 

Presents the life-story of the inventor and 
publisher of Gregg shorthand. 


. Suits, Haro H. “Story of Teaching 
Methods in Typewriting,” Business 
Education World, XXVII (January, 
February, and March, 1947), 276-77, 
320-22, 404-5. 

Presents a historical treatment which pro- 
vides the backgrounds of instructional 
practices and traces the origins and devel- 
opment of teaching methods in typewrit- 
ing. 


284. SWANSON, Epwin A. “Business Sub- 


jects in the Curriculum,” The High 
School Curriculum, pp. 530-45. Edited 
by Hart R. Dovuctass. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1947. 

Discusses the place of business education 
in the high-school curriculum. 


. THORNDIKE, Epwarp L., and Woop- 


YARD, Etta. “Business Inventions,” 
Journal of Business Education, XXIII 
(November, 1947), 17-10, 22. 

Presents a compiled list of about six hun- 
dred business inventions which are rated 
for their value to business and to the 
world in general. 


. TIDWELL, M. Frep. “Research in 


Secretarial Science,” American Busi- 
mess Education, III (May, 1947), 
257-64. 

Presents a brief review of selected studies 
which have significant relation to the teach- 
ing of shorthand and typewriting. Includes 
a bibliography. 


. UBEA Forum, I (March, 1947), 1-52. 


The first issue of a new monthly periodical 
published for members of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, a department 
of the National Education Association. 


. WALL, JouN H. “Business Training in 


General Education,” Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, XXII (April, 1947), 
II-12, 31. 


Maintains that business education has a 
contribution to make to general education. 


MUSIC 


V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


. BosTELMANN, Louis J. An Analysis of 


Violin Practice. Philadelphia: Oliver 
Ditson Co., 1947. Pp. 78. 

Describes the faults common to all violin 
students and suggests ways of overcoming 
them. Also gives instruction in the funda- 
mental features of violin practice. 
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290. Davis, Ennis, and TANNER, JEAN 295. JACKSON, GEORGE PULLEN (collector 


(editors). Music Journal, V (Septem- 
ber—October, 1947), 7-64. 

A special number devoted largely to the 
opera. Includes, among others, the follow- 
ing articles: Pierson Underwood, “‘Attitude 
toward Opera”; Charles M. Dennis, ‘‘Bay 
District Opera Plan”; Lilla Belle Pitts, 
“Students and Opera”; Marion Farquhar, 
“Words and Music in Opera”; William 
Hartshorn ‘Youth Goes to the Opera’; 
Kurt Weill, ‘‘Broadway, Composers, and 
the Musical Theater”; Fred Cardin, ‘‘Civic 
Opera in Reading, Pa.”; Ernest Lert, 
“‘What’s Wrong with Opera?” 


. DisteL, LAWRENCE J. “Radio and 
Music Extension Work,” Educational 
Music Magazine, XXVII (November- 
December, 1947), 17, 46-47. 

Describes the successful results of combin- 
ing the efforts of radio and a state-college 
music department in presenting musical 
programs on the air primarily for rural- 
school children. 


. Fretps, Victor ALEXANDER. Training 
the Singing Voice. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1947. Pp. xii+352. 
Presents a scholarly survey of the most im- 
portant methods used in the teaching of 
voice. 


. Gorpon, Pui. “Contemporary 
American Music in Education,” Har- 
vard Educational Review, XVII (Sum- 
mer, 1947), 168-72. 

Advocates that our American composers of 
“serious” music and our teachers of music 
in the schools become better acquainted 
with each other so as to provide a correc- 
tive to the insufficiency of “popular” 
music as a pabulum for our American 
youth. 


. Grout, Donatp Jay. A Short History 
of Opera. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. xiv-+712. 

Traces the development of opera from its 
earliest beginnings to the present time, 
with attention devoted to changes in form 
and style from one period to the next. In- 
cludes a comprehensive bibliography of 
about 122 pages. 


and editor), and Bryan, CHARLES 
FAULKNER (arranger). American Folk 
Music for High School and Other Choral 
Groups. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 
1947. Pp. 80. 

States in the Foreword the reason for a 
better attitude toward the American folk 
song as a work of art and gives twenty-five 
authentic folk songs, some arranged for 
various kinds of vocal ensembles. 


. KENNEDY, JoHN C. “So You Want a 


Music Degree?”’ Music Educators Jour- 
nal, XXXIV (September-October, 
1947), 33, 60-61. 

Provides some sensible criteria for deter- 
mining aptitudes in hearing and perform- 
ance for those persons interested in a career 
in music. 


. Lowens, Irvinc. “The Triumph of 


Anthony Philip Heinrich,” Musicology, 
I (1947), 365-73. 

Resurrects a forgotten American pioneer 
composer of the early part of the nineteenth 
century, who introduced the symphonies 
of Beethoven to the New World and who 
used for the first time Indian themes in or- 
chestral works of bloated proportions. 


. MAINWARING, JAMES. “The Assessment 


of Musical Ability,” British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XVII (June, 
1947, Part II), 83-96. 


Reviews and evaluates existing tests of 
musical ability and attempts to set up a 
more co-ordinated and simple pattern of 
testing specific abilities and attitudes in- 
volved in the training of musicianship. 


. MILLER, HucH Mitton. An Ouiline- 


History of Music. College Outline Se- 
ries. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xiv+254. 

An up-to-date history of music from 
earliest times to the present, with chapter 
and page references to twelve standard 
textbooks on the history of music and with 
lists of scores and recordings relevant to the 
music discussed in the text. 
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300. Morcan, Hazet. N. (editor). Music 


Education Source Book. Chicago: Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference (64 
East Jackson Boulevard), 1947. Pp. 
256. 

Includes reports of the 1945 Music Edu- 
cators Consultants’ Council, Reports of the 
Music Educators Research Council, ex- 
cerpts from Teacher Aid leaflets, and 
bibliographies supplied by various con- 
tributing committees of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference. 


. Mursett, James L. “The Arts in 


American Education,” Music Journal, 
V (September—October, 1947), 17, 52, 
54-58. (Reprinted from Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XLVI [February, 1945].) 
Proposes a reorganization of the curriculum 
into two hemispheres: one devoted to the 
development of the intellect; the other, to 
the development of the emotions by means 
of the arts. 


. Park, S. Norman. “A Civic Project for 
the Supervisor,” Educational Music 


Magazine, XXVI (January-February, 
1947), 35, 48-50. 

Describes the successful result of organiz- 
ing a community, boys’ choir sponsored by 
a local service club. 


. RorKE, GENEVIEVE A. Choral Teaching 


at the Junior High School Level. Chica- 
go: Hall & McCreary Co., 10947. 
Pp. xii+114. 

Provides practical solutions to problems in 
vocal work encountered in the general 
music class, in the boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs, and in other school activities con- 
cerned with choral music. 


ART 


W. G. WHITFORD 
University of Chicago 


. Bustanosy, J. H. Principles of Color 


and Color Mixing. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xii+132. 
A workbook for the study and interpreta- 
tion of color. Contains nine parts: I “Origin 


of Color,” II ‘Pigments and Mediums,” 
III “Color Mixing,” IV “How To Obtain 
Standard and Popular Colors,” V “Color 
Individuality,” VI ‘Color Sensation,” 
VII ‘‘Color Psychology,” VIII “‘Color Sys- 
tems,” and IX “A Dictionary of Color 
Terms.” 


. Downer, Marion. Discovering Design. 


New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., 1947. Pp. 104. 

Essentially a book of illustrations beauti- 
fully reproduced by the offset process. Pre- 
sents a brief story of design by introducing 
fifty-one pages of photographic reproduc- 
tions, with accompanying explanations. 
The concepts of symmetry, balance, 
rhythm, and line are explained, as seen in 
geometric, all-over, repeated, functional, 
and abstract design and in paintings and 
in nature. 


. Fine Art Reproductions: Old and Modern 


Masters. New York: New York Graphic 
Society (Anton Schutz, Mimi Schutz, 
and Herbert D. Schutz, directors, 
10 West Thirty-third Street), 1946. 
Pp. 232. 

A catalogue which shows more than seven 
hundred reproductions of paintings in 
color and halftone. Supplies an alphabeti- 
cal index of artists and titles. The pictures 
are arranged according to the following 
classifications: ‘‘Portrait”; ‘‘Genre”; 
‘‘Landscape”’; “‘Marine”’; “Modern”; “Bal- 
let”; “Still Life and Florals”; ‘‘Birds, Ani- 
mals, and Sports”; ‘‘Music”; and “Reli- 
gious Paintings.” 


. The GI Creates. Prepared by Major 


NATHANIEL SALTONSTALL for the Re- 
lated Arts Service, Vol. IV, No. 1. New 
York: Related Arts Service (511 Fifth 
Avenue), 1946. Pp. 4 (unnumbered). 
Discusses the place of the arts and crafts 
in the training and recreational program of 
the United States Army. 


. Goutp, R. E. Making True Porcelain 


Dinnerware. Chicago: Industrial Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1947. Pp. 106. 

Presents a detailed study and description 
of the processes used in manufacturing 
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porcelain and chinaware in the European 
countries. The possibilities of adapting 
American methods, materials, and in- 
genuity to the production of high-tempera- 
ture ceramics is suggested. The prediction 
is made that the resultant product will 
possess all the fine characteristics of the 
best types of pottery produced anywhere 
in the world. 


. GREENBURG, SAMUEL. Making Linole- 
um Prints. New York: Stephen Daye 
Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+126. 

Explains in detail how to cut and print 
blocks in the home, school, and studio. 
Contains excellent photographic reproduc- 
tions, showing details of techniques and 
processes used in the craft. Fifty-eight il- 
lustrations of various types of block prints 
are included, together with a brief history 
of block-printing. Many of the illustra- 
tions are by the author, who is a well- 
known artist in the midwest. 


. Katnz, Lutse C., and Ritey, OLIvE L. 
Exploring Art. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. xxvi+266. 

Presents a complete art program for the 
secondary school, including ‘‘Art Appreci- 
ation” and the “‘Study of Color and Form.” 
Sixteen chapters provide the basis for the 
following units: ‘“How To Study Art,” 
‘Meaning and Structure of Art,” “‘Experi- 
ments in Color,” ‘“‘The Theater,” ‘‘Paint- 
ing,” “Advertising,” ‘“Costume,”’ “‘Interi- 
ors,” “Graphic Arts,” ‘Meaning and Struc- 
ture of Form,” ‘Experiments in Form,” 
“Sculpture,” “Crafts,” ‘Industrial De- 
sign,” ‘‘Architecture,” “(Community Plan- 
ning.” The book is profusely illustrated. 


. La Farce, Henry (editor). Lost Treas- 
ures of Europe. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. 40+428 photo- 
graphs. 

A picture record of the treasures of Europe 
which were lost through the ravages of 
war—‘‘a sorry reminder of what is gone.” 
The pictures are paired to show a painting, 
a fresco, a statue, a cathedral, a palace, or 
other monument before and after the war. 
Presents a poignant and cruel chronicle of 
the ways in which man can create beauty 
and also destroy it. 


312. NEwcoMB, Rexrorp Jr. Ceramic 


Whitewares. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1947. Pp. xii+314. 
Covers the details of producing all types of 
ceramic articles known as ‘‘whiteware.” 
Includes chapters entitled: ‘‘A Historical 
Introduction,” ‘‘Silicate Science,” ‘Raw 
Materials for Ceramic Bodies,” “Body 
Preparations,” “Forming and Drying the 
Ware,” “Firing, Properties and Tests,” 
“Glazes and Decoration,” ‘Ceramics in 
Construction,” “Ceramic Products in the 
Home,” “Electrical Applications of White- 
ware Products,” “Industrial Uses of White- 
ware Products,” and ‘‘Abrasives.” 


. NEWErIRK, Louis V., Hewitt, CoLe- 


MAN, and ZuTTER, LAVADA. Adventures 
with Plastics. New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1947. Pp. xii+276. 

This book was planned to introduce the 
subject of plastics, through working with 
plastics in the school and home workshop. 
In chapter i methods of working plastics 
with common tools and machines are pre- 
sented. Chapters ii through ix are devoted 
to project designs and construction sug- 
gestions, and, in the final chapters, various 
types of plastics and the common indus- 
trial uses in the manufacture of plastic 
items are discussed. 


. RANNELLS, EDWARD WARDER. Art Edu- 


cation in the Junior High School. Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of School Service, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 4. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, 1946. Pp. xviii+128. 
Discusses (1) the problem of art on the 
junior high school level, (2) the objectives 
of art in the junior high school, (3) the 
needs of society, (4) the needs of the learn- 
er, (5) the psychology of adolescence, 
(6) aesthetic expression in learning, (7) the 
philosophy of education, (8) the literature 
of art education, (9) art education today, 
(10) suggestions for the improvement of 
art education. Contains a bibliography. 


. Smitu, JANET K. Design: An Introduc- 
tion. New York: Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., 1946. Pp. xx+170. 
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A beautifully illustrated book containing 
fifty-one plates which serve as a basis for 
the interpretation of the art elements (line, 
shape, tone, color, texture, mass, and 
space) and of the art principles (rhythm, 
balance, and emphasis). Presents a sound 
approach to the development of under- 
standing and appreciation of art in its 
many forms. 


. STEIN, LEO. Appreciation: Painting, 

Poetry and Prose. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1947. Pp. 216. 
Explains the meaning and values of poetry, 
prose, and painting and provides an inter- 
esting approach to an integrated study of 
three phases of the fine arts. 


. WHERRETT, J. Ramsey. Composition. 

New York: Studio Publications, Inc. 
1946. Pp. 64. 
A manual in the ‘‘How To Draw Series” of 
publications. Provides a simple, introduc- 
tory approach to the study of pictorial and 
decorative arrangement. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION? 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


. BARTLEY, SAMUEL Howarp, and 
CuutTE, Exorse. Fatigue and Impair- 
ment in Man. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. x+430. 
Presents a thorough treatment of fatigue 
and its relations to impairment. The ap- 
proach is primarily technical but is of value 
also to nonprofessionally trained individ- 
uals. 


. Brste, Dana X. Championship Foot- 
ball. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xx-+276. 

A handbook on modern football for play- 
ers, coaches, and fans. 


2See also Item 144 (Wood) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the March, 1947, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 


320. Brown, ALAN A. “What Do You Know 


about Heredity?” Hygeia, XXV (June, 
1947), 454, 456. 

This article corrects many of the fallacious 
beliefs relating to heredity. 


. Byrp, Oxtver E. Health Instruction 


Yearbook, 1945-1946. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 388. 

This latest edition of an annual publication 
digests findings concerning health. 


. Combination of Youth Services To Pre- 


vent Juvenile Delinquency. Washington: 
Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1947. Pp. 152. 
Presents a description of the procedures 
which have been established in various 
cities for the purpose of preventing juvenile 
delinquency. 


. FIsHBEIN, Morris. “Centennial of the 


American Medical Association and Its 
Motivation,” Hygeia, XXV (June, 
1947), 423-25. 

Provides an excellent presentation of 
progress in many areas of medical science 
from 1847 to 1947. 


. Hoyman, H. S. “Oregon’s Four-Cycle 


Health Curriculum,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, XVIII (April, 
1947), 223-24, 276-80. 

Presents a discussion of a curriculum in 
health education that has been prepared to 
meet the new health-instruction law of 
Oregon. 


. Houcer F. “The Concen- 


trated Health Course,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XVIII 
(January, 1947), 2-3, 40-42. 

Discusses the trend toward, and the ad- 
vantages of, teaching health education 
through an organized special course in 
secondary schools. 


. Kozman, C., Cassmpy, Rosa- 


LIND, and Jackson, C. O. Methods in 
Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Co., 1947. Pp. 552. 
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A textbook for students who are preparing 
to teach in secondary schools. Deals with 
instruction in physica] education. 


. LEONARD, FRED E. A Guide to the His- 
tory of Physical Education. Revised and 
enlarged by GrEorGE B. AFFLECK. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1947 
(third edition). Pp. 480. 

This third edition brings the history of 
physical education up to date. 


. LINDERMAN, WanDA T. The Outdoor 
Book. New York: Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 122. 


A guide for training group leaders in out- 
door activities. 


. MaTHEws, Evetyn Craw. “Camp 
Opens New Doors,” Hygeia, XXV 
(July, 1947), 510-11. 

Presents a popular article that reveals the 
educational advantages of camping. 


. Neuscuutz, Louise M. How To Help 
Your Hearing. Garden City: Blue Rib- 
bon Books, 1947. Pp. xxii+172. 
Presents a practical guide for the hard-of- 
hearing and shows how to cope with the 
adjustments involved. 


. PASTERNAK, ELEANOR B. “The Cor- 
rective Values of Group Activities in 
Physical Education,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, XVIII (Octo- 
ber, 1947), 565-67. 


Discusses the use of workshop technique 
in improving group activity in physical 
education. 


. Preer, A. “Values of Early 
Ambulation and Exercise in Surgical 
and Medical Treatment,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XVIII 
(May, 1947), 297-99. 

Presents an excellent summary of the find- 
ings of the effect of exercise, as used in 
physical reconditioning during and follow- 
ing the war, on early recovery. 


333- Planning and Equipping School Lunch 


Rooms. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 19, 1947. Pp. 24. 

A guide for administrators and school- 
lunch supervisors. 


. Portis, Smpney A. “Ulcer: The Most 


Frequent Digestive Disease,” Hygeia, 
XXV (May, 1947), 354-55. 

The author shows the effect of emotional 
stress as a contributing cause of ulcer and 
points out the danger of self-treatment. 


. Potrer, L. “Pregnancy,” Hy- 


geia, XXV (January, 1947), 30-31, 
56-62. 

This is the last instalment of a series of 
articles written in popular vein to give the 
correct interpretation of facts relating to 
pregnancy. 


. Sportsmanlike Driving. Washington: 


American Automobile Association, 
1947. Pp. 426. 

An excellent textbook for courses in 
driver-training for high-school pupils. 


. Sports, Physical Education, and Recrea- 


tion Film Guide. Chicago: Athletic 
Institute, Inc. (209 South State Street), 
1947. Pp. 76. 

Presents a selected listing of films for 
physical educators, recreation leaders, and 
athletic coaches. 


. Topp, Ramona L., and FREEMAN, 


Rot B. Health Care of the Family. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1946. Pp. vi+530. 

Discusses the basic facts and practical ap- 
plication of health care for the family 
group. The volume is designed as a text- 
book on family-health conservation. 


. ZAHN, VirGIntA C., and WESSEL, Mor- 


nis A. “Recreation in a Neuro-psychi- 
atric Program,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, XVIII (March, 
1947), 140-42. 

Describes group recreational therapy in an 
army hospital in Germany. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The High School Curriculum. Edited by 
Hart R. Dovectass. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1947. Pp. viii+662. $4.50. 


Ferment regarding the curriculum of the 
modern high school continues to develop. 
Not only are several state programs of cur- 
riculum improvement currently going for- 
ward but also, in many local high schools all 
over the country, professional and lay groups 
are studying the curriculum in a more or less 
fundamental manner. A recent book, The 
High School Curriculum, constitutes a timely 
contribution to these efforts. 

The volume, according to a statement by 
its editor in the Preface, purports to present 
“the more important (1) considerations of 
contemporary curriculum thinking and prac- 
tice, (2) principles and techniques of curric- 
ulum construction and revision, (3) current 
general trends, and (4) specific trends and 
considerations in the subject-matter divi- 
sions of the high school curriculum” (p. iii). 
The thirty-one chapters in the book are 
written by twenty-seven leaders in fields of 
secondary education. Although the editor 
read and approved all the chapters of the 
volume, the opinions expressed by the vari- 
ous authors are their own, and no author is 
responsible for statements in chapters other 
than his own. The volume was planned as a 
unit, however, and its various chapters have 
been co-ordinated. 

Chapter i presents a brief but adequate 
discussion of the historical backgrounds of 
the modern secondary school. Further back- 
ground material is given in chapter ii, in- 
cluding some statements of objectives and a 
list of curriculum definitions which will be 
helpful, especially to lay groups. An elemen- 
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tary course in educational psychology is well 
summarized in chapter iii. Chapters iv-vi 
provide an excellent discussion of the place 
of the secondary school in modern society. 
Sources of the curriculum are presented in 
the next three chapters, and trends in cur- 
riculum organization and the selection of 
curriculum materials are discussed in the 
two following chapters. The fields of con- 
sumer education, general education, occupa- 
tional adjustment, terminal education, extra- 
curriculum activities, and guidance are then 
covered, Course of study construction, the 
teacher as curriculum-maker, and organiza- 
tion of the curriculum are also discussed. 
Chapters xx—xxxi are concerned with subject 
areas. 

Most readers will be impressed with an 
outstanding chapter in the book entitled 
“The Curriculum and Social Change.” Sel- 
dom have the needs of modern society, with 
the implications for secondary education, 
been more clearly and forcefully presented. 
It would have been well if the developmental 
needs of secondary-school youth had been 
presented as vividly and the interrelation- 
ships between the needs of society and the 
needs of youth had been shown. 

The chapters on “Occupational Trends, 
Work Experience, and the Curriculum” and 
on “Terminal Education for Youth” should 
prove helpful and challenging to individ- 
uals who are studying the curriculum. There 
is considerable variance between the points 
of view presented here and the practice in 
most secondary schools. Those persons who 
are considering the problem of what to do 
with respect to vocational education will find 
this discussion stimulating. 
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Many readers will find the discussions of 

extra-curriculum activities and guidance 
relatively inadequate. A discussion of prin- 
ciples of management for extra-curriculum 
activities would have been helpful, in order 
that society’s needs and youth’s needs might 
be more effectively served. Attention might 
also have been given to such topics as the 
selective character of participation in activi- 
ties in many schools and the relation between 
school and out-of-school activities. Similarly 
readers would like to have clearly presented 
the ways in which schools might develop 
guidance organizations and manage the pro- 
gram so that the close relations indicated be- 
tween guidance and the areas of the curricu- 
lum might result in better adjustment for all 
youth in terms of social relations and group 
dynamics. 

Also inadequate is the discussion of evalu- 
ation. Some readers will wonder at the lack 
of a chapter on this subject. Certainly there 
is little evidence to indicate that achieve- 
ment in the subjects, as described in the 
latter chapters of the book, will be evaluated 
on the basis of changes in pupil behavior of 
the types described in the earlier chapters. 

Most of the chapters dealing with subject 
areas present clear discussions of desirable 
trends in future developments within the 
subject area. Lacking in most instances, 
however, is a discussion of how materials 
from the subject area might be used in a 
common-learnings program geared to serving 
the needs of society and of youth, as de- 
scribed elsewhere in the volume, or how the 
materials could be presented to harmonize 
with the psychological factors presented in 
chapter iii. Also lacking in most of the sub- 
ject-area discussions is consideration for the 
pupils who come to the secondary school 
with low achievement in reading, computa- 
tion, and communication skills. Limited con- 
sideration is also given to the attitudes and 
values which pupils already possess before 
coming to study the subject and to the ways 
in which these patterns might be changed in 
a desirable direction as a result of acquaint- 
ance with the materials of the field. 


In spite of some of the limitations de- 
scribed, this publication makes a significant 
contribution in summarizing the present 
thinking of a group of leaders in secondary 
education. It is a book that should be in the 
professional libraries of schools and of indi- 
viduals who are interested in curriculum de- 
velopment. The questions and exercises and 
the comprehensive bibliography for each 
chapter make it useful for university classes 
and other discussion groups. The differences 
which some readers will have with the points 
of view presented, with the traditionalism of 
some sections, or with inconsistencies among 
writers will serve to postulate further discus- 
sion of the high-school curriculum. Both the 
beginning student and the experienced 
worker will find materials of value to him. 


J. Ltoyp Trump 
University of Illinois 


* 


Joun P. Wynne, Philosophies of Education 
from the Standpoint of the Philosophy of 
Experimentalism. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. xiv+428. $3.75. 


Readers of the literature of education are 
at last becoming “‘philosophy-of-education- 
minded.” Textbooks and commentaries are 
now appearing at an unprecedented tempo. 
Several publishing houses have sponsored 
philosophy books by authors from different 
parts of the country, representing a wide 
range of viewpoints, ideologies, and individ- 
ual differences in style of composition and in 
method of outlining their favorite material. 
This trend is a favorable symptom and a 
publication condition long over-due. Our 
professional reputation abroad will be im- 
measurably enhanced by this new develop- 
ment, and our younger men at home will be 
encouraged to write in this strategic field of 
educational scholarship. 

One of the most recent contributions to 
our widening library in the field of philoso- 
phy of education is Wynne’s Philosophies of 
Education. This book is admittedly sent forth 
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as a unit of the philosophy of experimen- 
talism cluster of publications, of which John 
Childs’s Education and the Philosophy of Ex- 
perimentalism (Century Co., 1931) is an ex- 
cellent example. Wynne states that there are 
three positions which philosophies of educa- 
tion express: (1) authoritarianism, (2) laissez 
faire, (3) experimentalism. Between the two 
world wars there was a noticeable movement 
away from authoritarianism in the direction 
of laissez faire. Also a pioneering group was 
engaged in blazing a fresh trail toward ex- 
perimentalism, submitting both authoritari- 
anism and laissez faire principles and policies 
to severe and constant criticism. 

The second World War again found au- 
thority from external sources to be in favor, 
as the program of freedom of action failed to 
meet the social and military emergencies 
which we had to face. Progressive education 
was claimed to be expensive and awkward 
and, from the point of view of quick re- 
sults, incompetent. Systematic procedures 
and regimentation were revealed as efficient 
measures in a crisis, with sound principles 
undergirding them. In the current postwar 
reconstruction campaign there is a need for 
clarity, understanding, and meaningful pur- 
poses, forcefully formulated. In some quar- 
ters, name-calling and vituperative indict- 
ment are the vogue—a situation which is 
both unfortunate and unnecessary. 

The history of education teaches us that 
we have always had these three major trends 
in the evolution of school policies and prac- 
tices. Wynne serves in the capacity of referee 
and judge, warning us not to limit our study 
and our preference to either authoritarian- 
ism or laissez faire but to approach experi- 
mentalism as a possible and feasible third 
position. In this connection, he makes his 
great contribution, inspired by the services 
and leadership of men like Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, and Bode, without whom this book 
could not have been written in its present 
form. E, George Payne, the editor, has pre- 
pared a brief but helpful Introduction, 
showing the need for just such a book as this 
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for clearing up the existing confusion in both 
educational theory and instructional prac- 
tice. 

Chapter i is the author’s Introduction, 
in which is found a demand for integration, 
definitions of the three schools of educational 
philosophy, a discussion of the relation be- 
tween experimentalism and progressive edu- 
cation, and an exercise in the formulation of 
intelligible and accurate statements concern- 
ing the meaning and aims of the various 
philosophies of education. The main body of 
the volume is divided into two major areas— 
“Theories of Educative Experience” and 
“Theories of School Practice.” This means 
that Part I presents a complete and en- 
lightening analysis and appraisal of experi- 
ence from the viewpoint of its availability 
and significance for education. The most 
valuable chapters are devoted to the motiva- 
tion, creativity, selectivity, and unity of 
experience. 

Part II, comprising chapters ix—xix, repre- 
sents an excellent over-all coverage of the 
practical aspects of management, curricu- 
lum, instruction, and supervision. Wynne 
takes the reader into the schoolroom more 
realistically than other textbook writers in 
this field have done. The criticism might be 
made that this coverage belongs to another 
type of publication. The author, however, is 
always concerned with theory and doctrine 
and with principles and the philosophic jus- 
tification of practices. The final chapter deals 
with leadership in education and emphasizes 
the three types of leadership—autocratic, 
drifting, and democratic—which character- 
ize the three schools of philosophical think- 
ing. 

One of the chief virtues of this textbook is 
the consistency with which the author clings 
to his purpose to expound, illustrate, and 
apply authoritarianism, laissez faire, and ex- 
perimentalism at every point in his general 
presentation. The student will terminate his 
reading and pursuit of a workable philosophy 
of education with a perfectly clear-cut 
knowledge and understanding of the differ- 
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ences in meaning, historical background, and 
practical value of these fundamental philoso- 
phies of education. No contemporary writer 
in this field has stated his purpose more 
sharply or realized his aim more conclusively 
than has the painstaking author of the 
present volume. 

D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 


FRANK KERN LEvin, How To Read for Self- 
improvement. Chicago: American Techni- 
cal Society, 1947. Pp. xii+246. $2.75. 


Few persons will deny that the ability to 
read well is a distinct asset and that knowing 
how to study properly is of considerable im- 
portance in gaining the greatest possible 
value from the printed page. Yet there are 
students who have little inclination to read, 
and there are others who read so poorly and 
forget so quickly that their efforts to study 
seem largely wasted. In view of these con- 
siderations, Frank Levin, in How To Read for 
Self-improvement, has presented information 
which will both motivate and instruct the 
individual who desires to better his condition 
in life by forming habits of regular and 
systematic study. 

In the first of the twelve chapters of the 
book, the author stresses the importance of 
developing efficient reading habits and gives 
instructions on the use of the volume itself. 
He also includes chapters on the nature of 
books in general—how they are written, 
their purposes, organization, and value—and 
gives advice regarding the proper use of 
charts and diagrams, footnotes, bibliogra- 
phies, indexes, tables of contents, and other 
parts of the typical volume of serious reading 
material. 

Several chapters are devoted to an analy- 
sis of the principles of learning. Factors such 
as concentration, understanding of material, 
repetition, recall, thoroughness of learning, 
and the necessity of thinking reflectively 
about the material which is read are treated 
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from the psychological point of view. These 
observations appear, in general, to be sound, 
although some persons would undoubtedly 
question the author’s suggestion that each 
chapter of a book be read three times in 
order to impress the information deeply on 
one’s mind. 

Another chapter of the book includes sug- 
gestions on the study of mathematics and 
science; still another, on grammar and com- 
position. These subjects, the author notes, 
are not nearly so difficult to learn as many 
persons are inclined to believe, if the proper 
attitude and basic understandings are ob- 
tained. A final chapter deals with vocations 
and makes recommendations regarding the 
selection of one’s occupation. 

Clever illustrations and cartoons assist in 
‘putting across” significant lessons. The 
reader is urged to consult the dictionary in 
establishing the meanings of new words. The 
sections on outlining and underlining are 
pertinent and noteworthy. Good use is made 
throughout the book of exercises and re- 
views. Famous men, such as Lincoln, Frank- 
lin, Edison, and Emerson are quoted or re- 
ferred to, giving the book added popular ap- 
peal. Interesting features at the end of each 
chapter are the sections “Summing Up,” 
“Key Points of the Chapter,” “What Did I 
Learn?” and “Put These Rules To Work 
Right Now!” The author continually urges 
the reader to apply the lessons presented in 
the book in order that they may become part 
of his regular procedure and actions. The 
volume can be used either as a textbook or 
for individual study, and an accompanying 
workbook is available. 

In addition to the foregoing materials, a 
section is devoted to means of increasing 
speed of reading and to facts and exercises 
relating to enlarging the span of vision. 
Throughout the presentation, the author is 
careful to point out that the faulty habit of 
indulging in lip-movements, finger-pointing, 
and so forth, while reading, can be overcome 
by training and exercise. 

While there is much throughout the book 
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of a purely motivational character, there are 
excellent suggestions and recommendations 
which will benefit not only those persons 
who read poorly but also those who read 
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fairly well but are not working up to their 
highest capacity. 

KENNETH W. PorTER 
Chicago, Illinois 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


BroaDy, Knute O., Broapy, Lois PEDER- 
SEN, and WESTOVER, ADA STIDWORTHY. 
Orientation and Guidance for High School 
Pupils. Lincoln 8, Nebraska: University 
of Nebraska, 1947. Pp. viiit+320. $3.50. 

Dotcu, Epwarp Problems in 
Reading. Champaign, Illinois: Garrard 
Press, 1948. Pp. 374. $3.00. 

McGrath, EArt J., and OrHers. Toward 
General Education. New York 11: Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. Pp. viii++-224. $3.00. 

Private Independent Schools—The American 
Private Schools for Boys and Girls: A Di- 
rectory and Guide for Parents and Teach- 
ers. Edited by James E. Buntinc. Wal- 
lingford, Connecticut: James E. Bunting, 
1947. Pp. x +166. $5.00. 

Studies of Children. Edited by Gtapys 
MEvER. New York 27: Published for the 
New York School of Social Work, Colum- 
bia University, by King’s Crown Press, 
1948. Pp. 176. $2.50. 

Wooprurr, ASAHEL D. The Psychology of 
Teaching. New York 11: Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc., 1948 (second edition). 
Pp. xii+272. $3.00. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


ALDRICH, JULIAN A., and MARKERT, MAr- 
tow A. We, the Citizens: Senior Problems 
in Civic Responsibilities. New York 3: 
Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. x+ 
254. $2.75. 

Atwoop, WALLACE W., and Pitt, Rut E. 
Our Economic World. Boston 17: Ginn & 
Co., 1948. Pp. viii+530. $2.80. 


CHARTERS, W. W., SmILEy, DEAN F., and 
StRANG, RutH M. Today’s Health and 
Growth Series: III, Health Secrets, pp. 
xii+244, $1.40; IV, Healthful Ways, pp. 
x+246, $1.40; V, Let’s Be Healthy, pp. 
xii+276, $1.52; VI, Habits Healthful and 
Safe, pp. x +278, $1.52; VII, Growing Up 
Healthily, pp. x+302, $1.68; VIII, A 
Sound Body, pp. x+342, $1.72. New 
York 11: Macmillan Co., 1947 (revised). 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. The Scarlet Let- 
ter. New York 16: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
1947. Pp. xiv+252. $0.50. 

KAULFERS, WALTER VINCENT, and BLAYNE, 
THORNTON C. Voces de las Espanas en la 
conversacion, lectura, y gramdtica auxiliar, 
Book II. New York 10: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1947. Pp. xii+420+lxxvi. $2.60. 

McKEE, PAvL; Biossom, JoHN E.; STRAT- 
TON, CLARENCE; and LANPHEAR, PRUv- 
DENCE T. Language for Meaning: Book 
VII, Mastering Your Language, pp. viiit+ 
320, $1.84; Book VIII, Perfecting Your 
Language, pp. viiit-344, $1.92. Boston 7: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947, 1948. 

Plays from Radio. Edited by A. H. Lass, 
EartE L. McGr1, and Donatp AxEL- 
RoD. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1948. Pp. viiit+342. $1.72. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Arithmetic: Kindergarten—Grade Three. Pre- 
pared by Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics, Division of Curriculum 
Research and Division of Elementary 
Schools. Curriculum Bulletin, 1947-48 
Series, No. 2. Brooklyn 2, New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1947. Pp. vi+74. 

BocuE, Jesse P. The American Association 
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of Junior Colleges: What It Is and What It 
Does. Washington 6: American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 1947. Pp. 18. 

BoGuE, JESSE P. How To Organize and Oper- 
ate a Junior College. Washington 6: Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, 1947. 
Pp. 14. 

Discussion and Current Affairs: What Is a 
Practical Program for Teaching Current 
Affairs in Secondary Schools? Columbus 
15, Ohio: Junior Town Meeting League, 
1947. Pp. 32. 

Equality of Educational Opportunity. A Radio 
Discussion by RoBERT REDFIELD, 
GEORGE STODDARD, and Louis WIRTH. 
University of Chicago Round Table, No. 
486. Chicago 37: University of Chicago 
Round Table, 1947. Pp. 30. $0.10. 

GARDNER, Emma W., and NARIGON, ETHEL 
M. Milk for Health and Growth: A Food 
Party Nutrition Unit for the Primary 
Grades. Tucson, Arizona: Tucson Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross, and Tucson 
Public Schools, 1947. Pp. 48. 

Growth and Development. Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. XVII, No. 5. Wash- 
ington 6: American Educational Research 
Association, 1947. Pp. 301-404. $1.00. 

Hatt, Eart R., and RANDOLPH, VICTOR R. 
Suggestions for School Reorganization Pub- 
licity. School Reorganization Series, Bul- 
letin No. 4. Carbondale, Illinois: College 
of Education, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, 1948. Pp. 28. 

Higher Education for American Democracy. 
A Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. Vol. I, Establishing 
the Goals, pp. x+104, $0.40; Vol. III, 
Organizing Higher Education, pp. x+74, 
$0.30. Washington 25: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 

Kiizer, L. R. A Guide to Effective Supervised 
Study. Monograph Series, No. 1. Laramie, 
Wyoming: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service, College of Education, 
University of Wyoming, 1948. Pp. 32. 
$0.50. 

Laws of 1946 and 1947 Relating to the Califor- 
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nia Public School System. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XVI, No. 4. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: California State Department of 
Education, 1947. Pp. viiit+274. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Vol. XII, No. 1. Produced by 
St. Paul Secondary School Principals. 
St. Louis Park, Minnesota: Minnesota 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals (Milton Kuhlman, secretary-treas- 
urer, % St. Louis Park High School), 
1947. Pp. 48. 

Organization for Testing and Guidance. Re- 
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trative Board of the Texas Commission 
on Coordination in Education, 1947. Pp. 
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SANDRUS, and AGNES SCHASSEN. San 
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